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N general, people write as 
they think, and act as they 
vrite; fo that it is rare to find 
a; man, wrong in theory, and 
right in practice. The phyſi- 
cian, tben, vho wiſhes to ſueceed 
in the latter, mould take care 
to eſtabliſn the ſormer upon fure 
principles: and that he may 
not be dialſed, through E * 4 
tiality in his own fav 
e to appeal to the tribunal 
off competent juelges. At all 
events, 2 paws, muſt | ariſe. For 
if it be approved, the publica 
tion will not fail of being fer- 
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viceable to others; but, if cen- 


ſured, it will convince the au- 


thor, the bs has neither reaſoned 


nor "acted properly: He muſt 


then reviſe. and correct his 4 er- 
rors. 3 2 | . 0p 054 | #3 1. i 1 


Wurd nn is to be 


ſoothed, or the ſenſes to be en- 


gaged, i Hot n dere e 


en in many Alen whets: an 


author omits what cannot be caſt 
into an elegant mould, he is ſure 
to pleaſe, even though he ſhould 


not inſtruct. But a medical writer 


has no ſuch privileges He muſt 


adhete to the particular nature 


of his ſubject; and, at the ex- 


pence of ſtyle, develop it fully. 


* . introduce the terms, 
9c * which 
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which are adapted to his 'profeſ- 
ſion, and which do not well in- 
corporate with the purity of any 

languag 201 Ina word, he muſt 
give up the praiſe of elegance, 
and content minhelf with being 
clear. 1119 
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5 4 WE — - 


TRERE are ſome, who con- 
demn all ſorts of theory; and, 
becauſe they cannot reduce ever 
ry thing to a mathematical clear- 
neſs, become ſceptical in the 
midſt of knowledge, and baniſh 
all reaſoning from their writings. 
Others, again, attempt to fly, 
when, in truth, they are ſcarce 
able to creep, and become dog- 
matical ini the very midſt of ig- 
norance-. Theſe are oppoſite 
extrenies; and, ſurely, there is 
oll a mid- 
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things, without rejecting de- 


and eſtabliſh a theory 
perience, without '' raiſing, like 


phyſick. Nor is there any ten- 
ſon to wonder at it;; fince the 
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« mille path. We may reaſon 
upon - the ſenſible 7 qualities Ft of 


monſtration; as the former as; 
upon ex 


the latter, ſyſtems only of i ima- 
ae, ! 


” 


IX 3 is a common remark, that 


a man may know a great del 


of geometry, of chymiſtry, and 
phyſical experiments; and yet 
Know very little of the theory, 
and ſtill leſs of the practice, bf 


laws s which h govern 2 living 
frame, are of - a pecaliar nature, 


—_— ſervers. | I would not, 
„% however, 
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a= 2 have it ungerſtogd, 
that, an acquaintance with, theſe 
ſciences, 15,unneceflary for a phy 
fician/to cultivate, On; the c con- 
the more he is converſant 
n them che more, 1 ama; ſure, 
— is qualihed.. to benefit by ex- 
perience, and to make uſeful 
diſcayeries. OS. his. profeſſion. 
Whatever enlarges and firength- 
ens the mind, communicates to 
the judgment a degree of Philo- 
fopkical ſoligity; 3 an advantage, 
wich cannot. well be nice 
without an early application as 
academical ſtudies. 


TrouGn I have taken no 
ſmall pains to preſerve. ſome or- 
der; yet J fear my materials are 


not diſpoſed ſo, as to abide the . 
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teſt gp a captious, unforgiving 


_ *. - 


examination. There 1 15 a certain | 


method, a \precifion 1 in ſome parts, 
and 4 bits in others, _ 


a net promiſe a deren ines 


But. I truſt, an indulgent 1 5 
ane will be made by thoſe, who 


are accuſtomed to eſſays f this 


Kind, , and well informed of the 
difficulties, that tank in the Way. 
1 meh Ak one favbür; that, in- 
dependently of the Whole, no 

18 of the followin ing diſſertat rtati- 
on thould be judged of by it 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Y way of dltindion, the name 


B of Blood-veſſels is given to the | 
tubes, which convey the blood to, the 
* ſeveral parts of the frame: and the 
branches, which ſhoot from them are 
called, ſome, Lymphatics others, 
Nerves; and ſo on, according to the 
particular fluids, which they receive, 
and the particular uſes, which they 
are deſtined to anſwer. The wonder- 
ful ſyſtem, which is formed by an-aſ- 
ſemblage of theſe veſſels, can never 
be, altogether, unravelled by any in- 
duſtry of ours: for the greateſt part eſ- 

B capes 
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capes the niceſt inquiſition of our ſen- 
| ſes; nor can even our imagination 
form an idea of their minuteneſs. This 
much, however, is certain, that, to 
conſtitute perfect health, it is neceſſa- 
ry that the ſmall, as well as the great, 
"ſhould be entirely free from any kind 
of obſtruction. And for this purpoſe, 
many a condition muſt concur. For 
inſtance, the veſſels themſelves ſnould 
be in a middle fate between the en- 
treme of relaxation, and that of ten- 
Hon: and the different fluids, that 
pervade them, thould not be too thick, 
er too thin; nor mould their motion 
we toe ſow, or too rapid. 


1 AM Atisked that, Anden _ 
dnltbls detrinient, foie of theſe con- 
dition may be, in a flight degree, 
wanting. For example, though ſome 
ef "the infinitehy ſtnall | veſſels ſhould 
n6t be able do perform their functions 
abe n * is perceived, 

becauſe 
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becauſe the neighbouring veſſels ſup- 
ply the deficiency. But in proportion 
as the embarraſſment increaſes, '' the 
health begins to decline; and : aveor= 
ding to the ſituation of the affected 
part, the evil ſhows itſelf under diffe- 
rent forms. Hence arifes that vatie- 
ty of diſeaſes, which we obſerve in 
the nerves, in the lymphatics, and in 
OY of the A veitels. 


TuxsE diſorders are generally 0 
the chronical kind; and are the more 
ſupportable, as the influence of their 
cauſe is further removed from the cir- 
cle, in which the blood moves. But 
the ſcene changes, when the obſtacles 
are ſuddenly multiplied, and drawn ſo 
near, as to be formed in the very ca- 
vity of the blood- veſſels. The whole 
frame is them thrown into confuſion; 
and life, which certainly depends - up- 

on the circulation of the blood, is 


vol or hen ie dungen, as the obſtruo· 
B 2 tions 
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tions are more or Jeſs — and ob- 


ſtinate, obi 7 
Tur 6 Which i is made to a 


ae ht of the fluids, is in 


effect made to the action of the heart. 


When this organ, which is the main 


ſpring of animal motion, cannot fully 


diſcharge its contents, as at this time 
it ſurely cannot, it is a law, founded 
upon the ſtructure of its parts, that, 
by way of compenſation, it ſhould be 


| ſtimulated into quicker, and, until it 


be fairly overpowered, ſtronger con- 
tractions. In this exertion of the 
heart on one fide, and the oppoſition: 
it meets with on the other, in this 
conflict it is, that we are to find, 
what comprehends the generical nature 
of a Fever. As to the ſpecific diffe- 
rente, of wh ich 1 ſhall ſhow hereafter 
an abfolute rieceflity of our'being right- 
ly informed, I have no doubt but that 
it is owirlg to-the' changes, which are 


induced in the ' circulating fluids; and: 
62912 
which, 
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which, thou gh different from one ano- 
ther, have one thing in common, that 
of diſturbing the freedom of eden. 


Taz only fluids, that I N24 of, 
which have no. outlets,, and whoſe of- 
fice therefore it is, in a conſtant rota- 
tion, to move from, and to, the heart, 
are the globular parts of the blood, 
the ſerum, and the chyle. Not that 
this leſt is deſtined to make, many a 


Ivf * — . it be entirely 
diveſted of its original nature. It. is 
of this fluid that the reſt are formed 
by a wonderful mechaniſm. of the bo- 
dy, particularly by that of the lungs; 
and though a, great part of the ſerum 
gets into the lymphatics, and then 
aſſumes the name of Lymph, yet a 
great part rolls on continually with 
the Blood. Beſides, after yielding ſuch 
refined particles, as anſwer the pur- 
. of nutrition, the lymph itſelf 
-" "WF: 4 moves 
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moves on to the heart, and being there 
refreſhed, and fitted for the fame jour- 
ney as before, is again propelled for- 
wards. in company with the BOOT. 


Now the only changes, chat can 
be made in theſe fluids, ſo as to fen- 
der them unfit for a due circulati- 
on, may, in my opinion, be redueed 
to three; a viſcidity of the chyle; za c 
agulation of the ſerum; and a broken 

texture of the blood lobales.' Te may 
ſeem, that the two flrſt changes bear 
the Ams ſignifieation. There is, how- 
ever, a "teal difference. For when the 
chyle is viſeid, all the "reſt of the 
humours muſt be poor and ropy : 
whereas when the ſerum is coagulated, 
the blood-globules have a great degree 
of firmneſs. Again, the fibres are 
weak and relaxed in the firſt caſe; but 
In the fecond, they are ſtrong and e- 
laſtic. Beſides, the chyle, though viſ- 
cid, can never be made hard; whilſt 
ä the 


INTRODUCTION. 7 
the ſerum may be coagulated ſo, as near- 
ly to env: the e of raged 


VP PON this principle, we may- "top 
the reaſon, why, in our language, 
the name of buff is given to that whi- 
tiſh ſubſtance, which, in ſome: morbid: 
caſes, appears on the furface of the 
blood, after it is ſuffered, for a while, 
to ſettle in a tea- up. That chis is no 
other than a coagulated ſerum, is evi- 
dent from hence, that à fubſtance, 
lite it, may be produced, if, at a 
time, When the ſerum has its natural 
degree of fluidity and colour, it be 
ſubmitted to trials, eapable of co. 
gulating it. The only difference is, 
that the ſize, which we make in this 
manner, has not that degree of tough- 
neſs, obſervable in that, which is made 
in the body. Nor ſhould we be - ſur- 
prized at this; ſince the conſtruction 
of the human frame, and che action 
of the organs, which compoſe it, ex: 
n+: r 


au Bs far all that art can pſy ds 


T7 . I ates, relive to this 
buff-like ſubſtarice, were true, it may 
be aſked, firſt, why blood, taken from 
arteries, | ſhould: not appear as fizy, 
as that which is taken from veins? and 
ſecondly, why the ſame ſizineſs ſhould 
not abound in the lymph, ſo as to 
cauſe glandular ſwellings? To anſwer 
the firſt queſtion, it is neceſſary to 
obſerve what paſſes, when boiling 
water is ipoured upon the ſerum ; or, 
upon what is analogous to it, the 
white of an egg. A coagulation in- 
vent it, in a great meaſure, we may 
certainly ſucceed, by ſtirring up the 
mixture with a little dexterity and 
quickneſs. In doing this, we imitate 
what the arteries do in a ſuperior de- 
gree by their ' pulſation; and where 
this dividing force is wanting, as in 
the veins it ſurely is, it is natural, 
. 1 that 
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that the particles of the ſize ſhould 
e more 1 to une 8 


Det iel 3 


Fur 8 wer to the Good OF TROY 
is no leſs obvious. For the orifice; of 
the lymphatics, though wide enough 
to receive tlie fineſt and moſt fluid part 
of the ſerum, is too nartow to fe- 
ceive that, which is groſs or render- 
ed, by any means, ſizy. It is on 
this account; that, except in diſor- 
den where the capacity of the vaſcua 

lar Jyſtem is enlarged, or Where the 
texture of the humours is broken, the 
blood never gets into the lymphatic 
veſſels: And, indeed, to conclude; 
becauſe no large glandular ' ſwellings 
appear, when the blood is ſizy, that 
therefore the lymph is not at all affect- 
ed, is, I think, to conclude rather 
too haſtily: ſince, if ve conſult . 
perience, we ſhall find, that the com- 
plaints, which ſome people have, and 
en 1 date from the time they 

ne | had 


bad) 2 e are owing to W 
ohſtructions, that remain, either be- 
cauſe the fever had been badly treated, 
or that there had n but an imper- 
foct on. * vo 


We _ hn to tha thiird- Wi 
which conſiſts in a broken texture of 


the blood, it differs widely from the 


two I have already mentioned, though 
a o mch from the Karte -as from 
CG. the blood-globules muſt be 
io tog, ſince it is impoſſible to affect 
the one without the other. Hence it 


is, that, when a thick inflammato- 


ry crnſt appears, the craſſamentum, 
which lies under it, has an extraor- 
dinary degrer of firmneſa. But the 
caſe is otherwiſe, when the chyle is 
viſcid. Then, indeed, the blood 


has much Jeſs dendity, than in the na- 
tural ſtate; becauſe the materials for 


making it / compact and firm are 


7 5 wanting; 


ETW 


. 
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wanting; namely, a good chyle, and 

a ſound, ſtrong habit of body. But 
ſtill it is not ſo divided and looſe, as 
when its texture is broken. A proof 
of this is, that; in thoſe diſorders; 
which, as ſhall be ſeen hereafter, a- 
riſe from viſoid chyle; the blood ne- 
ver quits its own channels: whereas 
in thoſe, that are owing to its diſſo- 
lution, it has been often ſren to breale 
forth * "through" different outlet. A- 
gain, when u viſoidity prevails, the 
blood, if received in a tea. up, ſepa- 
fates ints ſerum, and craſſamentum; 
but when the texture of the blood. 
globules is broken, the whole remains 
in an uniform - maſs, juſt us if it had 
been diffolved by an dition of Tome 
wo beg * alkali. Tv 


WI an the 80008 Ine, which theſo | 
different changes, and their different 


combinations, produce, I ſhall exa- 
mine in another place. Here, I think 
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it ſufficient to remark, that when a 
phyſician is called upon, to viſit a per- 
ſon, labouring under a fever, his firſt 
care ſhould be, to know, which of 


theſe changes has been the effieient 


cauſe; or, if they be combined, to de- 
termine, which of them is predo- 
minant. As to the remote or occa- 


ſtonal cauſes, by which 1, mean thoſe 


that are capable of inducing © theſe 
changes, they are, no doubt, though 


not immediately, worthy of a ſerious 


conſideration, | For, if they were not 
known, we ſhould never be able to 
put a man upon his guard againſt a re- 
lapſe: moreover, the very things, 
which, when uſed to exceſs, become 


occaſional cauſes of a fever, are, when 
uſed with temperance, the principal 


| ſupporters of health. For which rea- 


fon, I ſhall wor to trace them 


in the rags 2 5 80 
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PHYSICAL IN QUIRY 


NO THE 


CAUSE and CURE 


FE V E R 8. 


PART the Firſt CHAPTER 15 
SECT. * 
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Fas 


— 9 


INCE we - cannot attain a tho- SE CT, 
rough knowledge of thoſe bodies, 


8 


which we not only ſce, but ſubmit 
to the ſcrutiny. of all our ſenſes ; much f 


leſs is it poſſible to take a compre- 
henſive view of the Air, which no 


teſt can render viſi ble. N But the regu- 
8 5 e ty 


| 
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SECT. larity of its effects plainly ſhews, that 
I. . - 
Ai is a tranſparent, ſonorous ſubſtance, 


which we can neither ſmell, nor taſte, 
nor touch; that it encircles the globe 
of the . chat its gravity encreaſes 
as it approaches to the center; that 


it is endowed with an amazing degree 


of elaſticity; and that, tho highly com- 
preſſible, its conſtituent parts can ne- 
ver be brought to ſo. cloſe a contact, 
as to be deprived of their fluidity, 
This is all, I believe, we ſhould pre- 
tend to know with any certainty. 


For, as to the internal configuration 
of this element, and the cauſe of its 


compreſſibility, ſpring, and motion, 


were we to account for them by the 
means of a ſubtile elaſtic Ather, in- 
ſurmountable difficulties would © tilt 


remain, as We ſhould be till e- 
qually ignorant of the nature of æther 
itſelf. Indeed, when we advance but 
one ſtep beyond the ſenſible qualities 
of things, we go out of our depth, and 

every 
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every ſtruggle we make after, - ſerves SE er. 
only to remind us of the narrow boun- . 
daries of our underſtanding. So that, 
without inquiring why the air is qua- 

lified to operate as an elaſtic fluid, 

I ſhall only inquire, firſt, into its 
general influence, and, fecondly, what 

the affections are, which its different 
variations raiſe in the human body, 

and in what manner it operates in raiſ- 


ing them. „ l 
SECT. II. 
AIR, why requif 57 te for. the are. 
of life. 


T is requiſite, for the vital moti- SECT. 
— os 
on of our fluids, that their com- — 
ponent parts ſhould be round and 
ſmooth, and weakly cohering together. 5 
It is on theſe properties that the na- 
ture of all . fluidity depends: and 
though. the action of the heart „and 
of 
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8E ar of the arteries contributes much to 
— maintain theſe properties; yet it is 
certain, that they are, in a great mea- 
ſure, owing to the ſtrongly-repelling 
air, which is interwoven with the 
chyle, and, by this means, with the 
other humours of the body. An in- 
ſtance of this intermediate air may be 
ſeen, when the blood is put into an 
air-pump, and the air, that preſſes 
on it, rariſied by extraction. The 
ſame effect is produced, when : a cup- 
ping-glaſs i is applied. So that, if it 
were poſſible to remove all external 
reſiſtance, „the internal air would ex- 

pand itſelf with a force, equal to the 
weight, which it is well known to 
ſupport. 2 mean the atmoſphere, 
whoſe preſſure upon a man of a mo- 
derate ſize, is tantamount, at leaſt, to 
zo, ooolb. We owe it to a juſt Bus 
lance between, theſe contending forces, 
that, far from being burſt by. the one, 
or cruſhed by the othet, we receive 
much 
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much benefit . the activity o 
bern 


"SECT. Il 


The Jame fu Hyect continued. 

/ | 0 prevent a retrograde motion 8 E C 12 
of the blood, there are valves, Wu" 

planted up and. down in the veins. 

Therefore, when the capacity of 

theſe veſſels is leſſened by the weight 

of the incumbent air, the blood muſt 

paſs forward to the heart; and the mo- 

tion muſt be then quicker, becauſe it is 

an. eſtabliſhed law, that whilſt the pro- 

pelling force continues the ſame, a 

fluid ſhould move faſter in a tube of a 

ſmall, than in one of a large diame- 

Thus it comes to paſs, that two 

powers, as oppoſite as can poſſibly be 

imagined, cooperate with one another 

in keeping up'a due circulation. This 

effet, thou * produced in every part 

Pur 5 . „ of 


SECT. of the frame, is yet more manifeſt 
PS «By 
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the lungs. As the body waſtes 8 
when theſe organs are embarraſſed, 
or any way injured, and that it thrives 
apace, when they are well able to 
perform their functions, we have rea- 
ſon to infer, that they are the princi- 
pal inſtruments, which are employed 
in converting the chyle into ferum and 

blood, and in qualifying both for the 
purpoſes of animal -oeconomy. The 
mechaniſm is, indeed, df a very 
complicated kind; but the main ſpring 
is the action of the air: for, by dila- 
ting the veſicles of the lungs, it un- 
folds the innumerable capillary arteries, 
which ſurround them; and when it 
is expired, theſe veſſels, which may 
well be compared to a net-work, are 
again ſhrivelled ſo, as to form an ob- 
ſtacle, which nothing, but an infpi- 
ration of air, can remove. Theſe 
acts are every moment attended with 
an alternate riſing and falling of che 


lungs, 
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lungs, and, conſequently, with a di- 8 E Ser. 
latation and contraction of their veſ- 
ſels; and by theſe means, all the bu- | 
mours are not only kept in motion, 

but preſſed, and mixed, and moul- 

ded, in ſuch a variety of ways, as to 
acquire the properties, neceſſary for 

their reſpective deſtinations. 
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82 ct, iv. NAM 
7. ariations of the Ai. 2 


"oF ER havios mowü, how 8ECT, 
we are benefitted by the 364 ad HOP 
vity and elaſtic force of the Air, I 
think iʒt needleſs to ſhew, in what 
manner we may be injured by its le- 
vity and rarefaction. As they are op- 
poſite extremes, the knowledge of the 
one leads naturally to that of the 0 
ther. But, ſince the variations, that 
are made in theſe primary qualities, 


C2 receive 
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8 b E c ＋T. receive additional force from Cold and 


2 Heat ; from Moifture and Dryneſs ; it 


SECT. 
V. 


is EY while to conſider each of theſe 
aſſociations. 


; 
.4 

SECT... V. 
413 


Of cold, ary Air. 


U C H has been ſaid concer- 
"M ning the phyſical cauſe of 
Cold. Some look upon it, as a mere 
1 2 of Heat; whilſt others conſi- 
der it, as the property of certain 
Sele particles. Indeed, as we 
have as ſure a ſenſation of cold, as of 
| heat, and that the effects of both pre- 
ſerve an uniform contraſt through the 
whole ſyſtem « of nature, IT think it ve- 
ry unphiloſophical, to admit a poſi- 
tive cauſe for the one, and a negative 
cauſe for the other. But be this as it 
may, no doubt can be entertained 


concerning the influence of cold. Alf 
people 
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people agree, that it tends to conſtringe SECT. 


what is already ſolid, and to con- 
denſe that which is naturally fluid. 
Air, itſelf, is condenſed by it, though 


5 never to ſuch a degree, as to be de- 


prived of its fluidity. S0 that, by the 
united force of the impreſſion of cold, 
and the increaſe, which it makes i 1n the 
gravity of the air, our bodies muſt be 
braced. conſiderably, No perſons Are 
more. ſenſible af ſo great a change, 
than thoſe, who are any way con- 
ſumptive. For which reaſon, ſuch of 
them as can travel, are ordered, ve- 
ry properly, to ſpend the winter in 
ſome country, where the air is mild 
and temperate A where it has not too 
great a ſpring to diſtract their lungs, 
nor too great a gravity to concentrate 
their humours. But what is hurtful 


to ſome, is very beneficial to others. 


A man of a ſound frame never enjoys 
a greater degree of activity, both in 
body and mind, than when the at- 

O 3 moſphere 


22 
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ECT. inoſphere 3 is dry and cold. This con- 
— ſtitution of the air, like a cold bath, 
increaſes the action of the ſolids, and 


momentum of the blood; and, by 
theſe means, enables the body to 
perform its functions with vigour. Tt 
muſt be well remembered, however, 
that here, as well as in all other 
caſes, the advantage we reap, is cloſe- 


ly allied to a very great danger. For 


if proper care be not taken, by the 
means of exerciſe, of warm, diluting 
drink, and a ſufficient covering, to 
counteract the congealing quality of 
cold, it never fails to diſturb the free- 
dom of circulation; and this for two 
clear reaſons. The firſt is, that by 
coagulating the ferum and blood, 


leſſens their fluidity: And the W | 


cond is, that by contracting the dia- 
meter of the veſſels, it renders . 


lets pervious, 
SE c. 
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the air, may be, in like manner, pro- 
duced by one that is cold and moiſt. 


The only difference is, that the veſ- 


ſels are now as much relaxed by the 
Moiſture, as. they are | braced by the 
Cold. But till it is certain, that the 
ſerum and blood have a natural ten- 
dency to a ſtate of coagulation, and 


that a cold of any kind is well qua- 


liſted to forward it. Nor is this all. 
The moiſture of cold air, 


moiſture of eold linen, induces another 


change, no leſs dangerous, than com- 


mon. 


For by obſtruQing the dif- 


charge of perſpiration, 1t locks up an | 
excrementitious matter, which operates, | 


as a ferment, and diſpoſes the hu- 
GC 4 mours 


like the 


E evil, which I have aſcribed SECT. 
do the foregoing conſtitution "Wig 7 
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8 E c T. mours to a ſtate of putrefaction. So 
— that when a cold, moiſt conſtitution of 

the air prevails for a good while, we 

are juſtly to apprehend a combination 
of the diſorders, which ariſe from a 
| coagulation of the blood on one ſide, 
and from a tendency to its 4iffolutign 
on the other. 


SECT VII. 


F warm, dry Air. 


O correct the preceding injuries, 
there is no temperature of the 
air ſo fit, as that, which is Dry and 
Warm. All nature rejoices at the ap- 
proach of ſummer, when the kindly 
relaxing heat of the ſun diſſipates the 
gloomy aſpect of winter. But, to be 
ſerviceable, the heat ſhould not ex- 
ceed, either in degree, or in duration: 
otherwiſe, it might be extremely hurt- 
ful. There is no animal but ſhews 
evident 
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| evident marks of unicaſineſs, upon be- E Cr. 
ing ſhut up for à time, where the ne. 
of the place equals that of its body. 
The air is then too much rarefied, and 
conſequently too light, either to diſ- 
tend its lungs, or to counteract the 
force, with which the heat expands 
its humours. For which feaſon, we 

may obſerve, that after many Dt 
fruitleſs efforts to breathe, its body —— 
wells, and putrefies Upon the ſame 
principle it is, that the inhabitants of 
the totrid Zone are very ſubje ect to 
peſtilential - diſorders... And . if. theſe 
complaints are not ſo common among 
us, it is becau e, our climate is more 
temperate. As a proof of what I ad- 
vance, we may remark, that, when f 
the; ſummer continues: long :dry; and 
ſcorching, ; the. blood, hecgmes er- 
tremely. acrid, juſt as any animal. vil, 
when expoſed for @ time to the heat 
of the ſun, runs into a, putrid „land | 
corroſive liquor, Hence it is, that, 
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8 EC 5 T. towards the end of ſuch a ſeaſon, a 
"GR variety of putrid diforders Aeg e- 


pideinically. | *. Ferri 8 . Se] 1 
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— | RING a very warm fea. 


purge the air of putrid exhalatiotis, 


Moreover, the moiſture, which is then 


taken in through the pores, gives a fort 


of check to an immoderate diſcharge of 


perſpiration ; and by mixing with the 


blood 1 not only 'ſoftens the ſolids; 
which. the heat had rendered too d ry, 

but compenſates | for the ſubtile fluids, 
which had been diffipated 3 in too great 


an abundance. It Happens unfortu- 


7 nately, however, that the thin g8, 
_— are juſtly deemed ſalutary, have 


a COUN- 


ſon, it is rather deſi rable that 
1 4 ſhould be now and then ſome 
ſhowers. They temper the heat; and 
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a counterpoize of evil; and that, 1 T: 
their exceſs, they all fall into it. — 


Thus, by continuing too long, a warm 
and moiſt conſtitution, of the air has 
been always found to be extremely 
noxious, 'To account for this, it may, 
perhaps, be ſufficient to ſay, that the 


gravity of the air is then eonfidetably ß 
therefore, that the _. 


leſſened; and, 


blood can neither be properly commi- 
nuted in the lungs; nor propelled 


through the veſſels. But there is an 


additional reaſon for the miſchief. 
We have feen, that an excefs of heat 
alone relaxes the ſolids, - and corrupts 
the blood. We have ſeen alſo, that 
the ſame effect is produced by an ex- 
ceſs of moiſture. What then are we 
to expect, when the exceſs of both is 
joined? the conſequenee is, that the 
powers of body and mind become ex- 
tremely languid ; that no animal nor 
vital function can be rightly performed; 
and that the blood, and lymph run, 
partly, 
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a> partly into a ſtate of a 
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| T Has been advanced by Gina * 


cauſe the particles of Infection 


cannot be ſeen, that they do not there- 


fore actually exiſt. But it is eaſy to per- 
ceive, that ſuch a concluſion is not 


right. If we attend to the diviſibility 
of matter, we ſhall be forced to own; 


that the extreme of littleneſs is no 
more conceivable. by us, than the idea 


of a vaſt body, to Which nothing can 
be added; and, of courſe, that there 


may be an infinite number of corpo- 


real ſubſtances, the one ſtill ſmaller 
than the other, of which we can have 
no conception. In this decreaſing 
ſcale of exiſtence, why may not the 


— not only of one, but of 


different 
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different infections be contained ? It FECL, 
is true, that their ſp=cifick qualities 2 


are, in many reſpects, inſcrutable. 
Who can explain, for inſtance, Wu) 
ſome infections ſhould make but one 
attack; whilſt others are known! to 
make many? And, indeed, it is no leſs 
inconceiveable, why any one of thein 
ſhould propagate itſelf, and no other; 
or why | ſome may be conveyed. to a 
certain diſtance through the air; whilſt 
others require an immediate contact 
for their communication. But yet there 
appears enough, to give us an idea, 
not only of the 1 character of 
thoſe infections, to which, the air 
ſerves 45 a {ade but even of the 
manner, in which they operate. The 
plague ſtands firſt in the catalogue of 
infectious (diſorders; and they who | 
have written / beſt upon it, have traced 
its origin from eaſtern climates, Where 
exceſſive heat and moiſture, joined to 
the nature of the ſoil, and the man- 

LANA _ mewn 
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erg v. nen of the inhabitants, have promoted 
— general corruption. It has been ob- 
ferved at all times, that contagions 
have been moſt rife, where putrefacti- 
on has moſtly prevailed, as in priſons, 
and crowded hoſpitals, in beſieged 
towns, and fields of battle, where 
thouſands have been left to rot unbu- 
tied. Hence it follows, 1 think, 
clearly, firſt, that what is meant by 
any infection, communicated through 
che medium of the air, is, in reality, 
A putrid exhalation, or, in other 
words, 4 volatile alkaline ſubſtance, 
the neceſſary product of putrefaction. 
Secondly, that when this offenſive 
matter is taken in by the breath, it 
tetuls, as all alkalis do, to agitate the 
animal (ſpirits ; to break the texture ol 
the blood; and to zaile a putrefactive 
ferment, more er leſs violent, as it 
is, in itſelf, more or leſs virulent; 
—— 
en 
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Of fixed Air. 


ther, ſo as to form a neutral ſalt, they 
mutually rob each other of their chatac- 
teriſtick properties. The ſame thing 
happens; whenever the integral parts 
of: a ſimple element are cloſely combin- 
ed with thoſe of another. Hence it IS, 
that, when fire, water, air, and 
earth; conſtitute; by their union a 
then retain the ptoperties, which ſpe- 
city: them, ſingly. The air, in par- 
ticular, loſes: the compreſſibility, and 
elaſtic force, which diſtinguiſſi it in a 
ſtate of aggregation. We call it then 
fixed air, and the expreſſion is very pro- 
per. But why the ſame name ſhould 
be n to the vapour, which ariſes 


from 


1 
e 


HEN an acid, and e SEC 
kali are cloſely united toge- was 
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8E © T. from the decompoſition of any body, 
lt confeſs, I know not- This vapour, 
far from being fixed, is volatile; and, 
far from being formed, only of air, 
is a compound of ſeveral ſubſtances. 
For the ſame force, which'is ſufficient to 
difunite the conſtituent parts f afiy 
body, is ſufficient to diſſipate, in the 
form of a vapour, ſuch of them as are 
volatile; and not only theſe, but 
ſuch molecules of the fixed earth, as 
fill retain a connexion with them: 
Why then ſhould a collection of i fevea 
tal principles have a name, that is 
peculiar only to one of them? and. 
why attribute to this one, what is com- 
mon to them all ? It is well known; 
that no vapours are, in every reſpeR; 
ſimilar; and that the properties, which 
they hold in common, are poſſeſſed 
by ſome, in a more eminent W 
than by « others. S0 that, if fixed air, 
and vapour were ſynonymous terms; 
i we mould admit as many ſpecies of 
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the former, as there are of, bodies, that SE 8 * 


n it. 


* E 0 1. RI. 
7 hether 155 xed Air be the bond if union. 


I. ls: : obſervable;:: „ differen SECT. 


- ſubſtances" become united, when 
all their parts are Brought into mutual 
contact: and alſo; that they remain 
in this ſtate of union, until u force, 
ſuperior to that of their coheſion, be 
uſed, to ſeparate them. To account 
for this, the advocates) of fixed air are 
at no loſs. Actording to them, the 
air, which enters into the compoſition 
of bodies, ferves as a cement, to keep 
all their conſtituent parts linked toge= 
ther. But, ſurely, as all elementary 
particles have à reciprocal atttaction, 
it muſt be an abuſe of words, to call 
any one of tliem, the cement, or bond of 
union. It is true, that lime, and the 
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SECT. es of metals, recover their original. 


XI. 


Fr 


nature, when they receive the vapour, 


which ariſes from the decompoſition of 
another body. But what then? In- 


deed, if calcination had deprived me- 


tals and calcareous ſtones of nothing 


elſe, than their elementary air: and 
if the vapour, that reduces them, had 
contained nothing but air; then, per- 


haps, there would be ſome foundation 
to admit the cementing quality of this 
element. But neither of theſe ſuppo- 
ſitions is a fact. For the operation, 


neceſſary to convert metals, and calca- 
reous earths into a calx, deprives them 


of other volatile principles, as well 


as of air; and the vapour, which re- 
duces them, contains not only air, but 
the reſt of what they had loſt. A proof 
of this is, that, of all the vapours, 
uſed upon theſe occaſions, there are 
none ſo fit, as thoſe; which are in- 


flammable, ' and which, of courſe, are 


ar with elementary fire, or phlo- 
giſton. 
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giſton. To conclude, therefore, that 8 80 CT. 
air is the bond of union, becauſe it 3 


accompanies the loſs, which is made 
by calcination ; and that it is an in- 
gredient in the vapour, which repairs 
this loſs, is nothing leſs than a ſophiſm, 
which makes us take that for a cauſe, 
which is only a concomitant. 'This is 
much like the ſophiſm of the fly, who 
imagined, he raiſed a great duſt, be- 
cauſe he ſtood upon the wheel, that 
really raiſed N | 


_— T. III. 


WW 


WIN we diſtil ſal ammoniac; SEC T. 
and precipitate the calcare- 3 
ous earth, wh ich had been diſſolved 
in the nitrous acid, we remark, that, 


according to the intermedium we em- 


07 of = frond properties of 40 red 


3 a ploy, a difference appears in the re- 
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z concrete ſalt ariſes, when the diſtilla- 
tion is carried on, through the means 
of a fixed alkali : : whereas, if lime 
be uſed, no concrete ſalt can ariſe; 
nor can the cauſtic ſpirit, which mounts 
in its place, efferveſce with any acid, 
From the ſecond operation, if you 
mean to obtain lime, you muſt pre- 
cipitate with this cauſtic ſpirit; but 
if you wiſh to obtain a calcareous 
earth, you muſt precipitate with the 
concrete alkali, 'Thus far I agree with 
every partizan of fixed air; but in 
the way of explanation, I beg leave 
to differ. And, that T may not ſeem 
to do ſo, without reaſpn, let me aſk, 
what conſtitutes the eſſence and con- 
crete form of any alkaline ſubſtance ? 
Surely, not air and earth alone. For, 
when an alkali efferveſces with acids, 
it excites a degree of heat, .. which 
_ plainly denotes the preſence of ele- 
mentary fire, or Phlogiſton: And a- 
gain, 
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gain, the more. you dry an, alkali, the SE GT, T. 
more you render it incapable of any — 
efferveſeence; which is a proof, that 
a certain portion of water is one of 

the elements that compoſe it. Now, 

as the fixed alkali, which we uſe in 

the firſt proceſs,. is ſufficiently | fatu- 
rated with theſe, elements, it is plain, 

that it can attract nothing elſe, than 

the acid of the ſal ammoniac: ſo 

that the volatile alkali, which i is then 

ſet looſe, muſt retain the whole: of 

its own parti nien is the an 


aa ae with, py "But, has, 
which is far from being replete. with 
the ſame elements,  greedily attracts a 
portion of them all, as well as the 
acid (af; the fal e : i that, 
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bad be, i in a ni; e firipped 
of its integral parts; for which rea- 
ſon, it can neither efferveſce with 2 
acids, nor be 9 in any other 
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SE 8 r. kin; than that of a (cauſtic ſpirit. 
— However, it has ſtill a power to dif. 
poſſeſs calcareous earth, and to- unite 
with the nitrous acid. But, as it has 
neither water, nor air, nor phlogiſton to 
loſe; ſo the calcareous earth, which had 
been, at the time of its diſſolution, 
deprived of theſe prineiples, is forced 
to ſubſide in the form of pure lime: 

| whereas, when we precipitate with a 
concrete alkali, whether fixed, or vo- 
latite, a double union takes place. 
That is, the nitrous acid quits its ba- 
ſis, to unite with the concrete alkali; 
and this, in its turn, quits a portion 
of its water, its air, and its phlogiſton; 
all which unite with tlie former baſis 
of the acid, and precipitate it, in the 
form of a true calcareous earth. 
know:very well, that theſe differences 
have been explained on the principle 
of fixed air alone, and that they have 
been looked upon, as deciſive proofs 


"Mc its ſingular properties. 
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But, ſince 
e 
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it is not, Gngly, by the loſs of air, N 
that either calcareous earth can be — 
converted into lime, or a concrete 

alkali into a cauſtic ſpirit, how is it 
poſſible, that the regaining of this 
ſingle element could reduce theſe ſub- 
ſtances to their original nature? J 
appeal to e nphialſes Judge 


5 * c T. XIII. 
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"ſeptic. 
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N dom recover their primitive Wi. 

form, when they receive the volatile 

principles „ Which they had loſt during 

their decompaſition, it has occurred to 

ſome, - that, in ſimilar circumſtances, 

the ſame change would be wrought 

in the animal and. vegetable ſubſtan- 

ces, Which are decompoſed by putre- 

faction. To try, if there really be 

; D 4 : ++ 
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SECT.an analogy of this ſort, a train of expe- 
XIII. 

Wy iments. has been made; and, upon a 
partial view, it may ſeem, that the 
event has not been | unfavourable. 

But, let it be admitted, that the a- 

tullogy” is perfect, what can we draw 
from thence in favour of fixed air ? 

We have ſeen already, that this ele- 

ment is not at all, or but very little, con- 
cerned in the reduction of metals, and 
of calcareous earth: and, ſurely, it 
muſt be as little ſo, in the ſweetening 
of animal and vegetable ſubſta nces. 
For, though this change may be pro- 
duced by ſome vapours, yet others have 
the power of producing quite a con- 
trary effect, as every one will be con- 
vinced, who leaves a piece of freſn 
meat expoſed to the corrupted ſteam, 
which comes from any body in an ac- 
tual ſtate of putrefaction. To what, 
then, ſhall we aſcribe theſe oppoſite ef- 
fects? Is it to the elementary air, 
which all vapours hold in common ? 
5 or 
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or ta the other principles, in which SEO. 
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they differ? There is no room to he- = 


ſitate; and he will be confirmed in 
his opinion, who conſiders, that the 
| ſubſtances, which afford an antiſeptic 
vapour, are antiſeptic themſelves in a 
ſuperlative degree. Such are mineral 
acids, and the products of fermentation, 


tartar, vinegar, and ſpirits of wine. ; 


Tt may be faid, perhaps, that antiſeptie 
vapours do not inebriate, nor alter the 
colour of vegetable juices; and, there- 
fore, that they contain no portion of 
either ſpirit or acid. If any one makes 
this objection, 1 ſhall refer him, for 


an anfwer, firſt, to what paſſes, when 


a man incautieuſly expoſes himſelf in 
a a cellar to the vapour of a vinous fer- 


mentation; and, ſecondly, to the tar- 


tiſh aſtringent taſte, which is imparted 
to water, by the vapour of an effer- 


veſeing mixture. As for other ſub- 


ſtances, which are acknowledged to be 
powerful antiſeptics, and which, never- 
theleſs, 
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8K — theleſs, are neither acid, nor ſpiritu- 
9 ous, I ſhall ſhew hereafter, upon what 


principle they operate. At preſent, I 
ſhall only obſerve, that if the bark 
were antiſeptic, merely becauſe it con- 
tains fixed air, then every body i in na- 
ture, that contains an equal portion of 
this element, and is no leſs 2 
to yield it, would be antiſeptic i 
an equal degree. This ſeems to me to 
be a fair concluſion. And yet, if it 
were to regulate our practice, I fear we 
ſhould have no reaſon to plume our- 
ſelves upon the diſcovery. of fixed air: 
as the falt beef, which cauſes a pu- 
trid ſcurvy, would be then given, as 
an excellent remedy to cure it. 
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CHAPTER I. 
SECT. 1 


Food. 


N EXT to air, the thing we SE CT. 
| ſtand moſt in need of, is Food, ww 
For the motion, which is neceſſary 

to the ſupport of life, diſſipates a part, 

not only of our fluids but even of 

our ſolids; and, if an adequate repa- 
ration were not made, it is an una- 
voidable conſequence, that the whole 
frame ſhould ſoon decay. But, as the 

moſt nutritive aliment is of no avail, 

and may be rather hurtful, unleſs it be 

rightly prepared in the ſtomach _ 
inteſtines, it behoves us much 

know, in what this preparation con- 


ſiſts. 
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Digghinn 
EST. I KNOW of no chyflological 
IL . 
— point, upon Which people differ 


„ widely, as on the ſubject of di- 
EY SY geſtion. ' Having obſerved; how rea- 
--  dily an alimentary mixture ferments 
in a warm place, men of great parts 

have transferred their ideas to what 
paſſes in the ſtomach ; and revived 
the doctrine of alimentary fermentati- 
on. The partizans of fixed air have 
gone ſtill further. As their favourite 
element, the grand correffor of putre- 
Faction, could not be ſet looſe, with- 
out an inteſtine motion, it was ne- 
ceſſary for them to inſiſt, that both 
food and medicines fermented in the 
ſtomach; and that there is no other 
way of obtaining a good chyle. But, 
in framing this opinion, I am appre 

| henſive, 
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henſtve, that experience has not been SEC if 
ſufficiently” conſulted. For, upon that — 
principle, we ſhould digeſt well, when 

the ſtomach is ſick, when the liver, 

the pancreas, and falivat glands are 
greatly obſtructed : and yet our own 
feelings prove the contrary. Nor have 

we then fo much as 4 craving for | 
food, which would 'be very ſingular, 
indeed, if nothing more, than heat and 
moiſture, „were ſufficient to digeſt it. 


10 
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OREOVER, if Hrmenta, SECT. 


. tion had any ſhare in the pro- . 


greſs of digeſtion, the nature of the 
1 75 would neceſſarily partake of 
The le 6 ſhould then be vinous, | 
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_ 


oily, 
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$ECT. oily, mucilaginous ſubſtance. Which | 
dens, that. it is compoſed,” partly, 
of the nutritive juices, which pre- 
exiſted in the aliment, and, partly, 
of the menſtruum, which i is employed 
. to extract them. Before a reſin can 
4 3 chymically obtained, the body, 
1 that contains it, muſt be ſliced and 
pounded ; it muſt then be mixed with 

a proper diſſolvent, placed i in a conve- 
nient veſſel ; expoſed toa certain degree 
of heat; and ſhaken from time to 
time. 1 could not wiſh for a better 
example, to point out the true cauſe of 
digeſtion. And the analogy will ap- 
pear exact, when we come to conſider, 
that chewing 1 is tantamount to pound- 
ing; that. the ſaliva, the bile, the 
7 gaſtrick, and pancreatick Juices, are 
real diſſolvents; that where the aliment 
is contained, is a proper veſſel; that 
the human body ſupplies the requiſite 
heat; and that the action of the ſtomach, | 
and of the abdominal muſcles, the ri- 
ſing 
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ſing and falling of the diaphragm, the SE 15 . 


pulſation of the large neighbouring 


blood veſſels, together with a gentle ex- 
erciſe, are ſufficient to produce the ne- 
ceſſary degree of agitation. By the peri- 
ſtaltick motion of the guts, the fibrous, 
or feculent part of the food, is made 
to ſlide towards the rectum, where it 
acquires acrimony enough to ſolicit a 
diſcharge. But the extract is taken 
up, by a number of little abſorbent 
veſſels, aps. thick along the inteſti- 
nal tube; and, after being incorpo- 
rated with the lymph, which it meets 
at different ſtages of its progreſs, it is 
poured at laſt into the maſs of all our 
humours. Here, as the chyle is yet 
too crude to anſwer all the purpoſes of 
its deſtination, a ſecond digeſtion be- 
comes neceſſary. In this too, ſome 
uſeleſs parts muſt be expelled; and 
the reſt fitted, ſome to form blood, 
others to form lymph : ſome to renew 
animal ſpirits, and others, again, to 


repair 
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SECT, repair the loſſes of our ſolids; And 
— ſhall fermentation mode} the chyle into 


SE CT. 
. * 


a variety of forms, | agreeable to this 
great variety of ends? Whilſt nature is 
able to do her own buſineſs, - our 
ſenſations are rather pleaſing. At leaſt, 
we feel no tumult, no uneaſineſs. 
And will you produce ſuch harmony, 
by throwing the humours into a fer⸗ 
mentatory motion? 
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'D 0 nat, * mean \ total: 
ly to exclude Fermentation. On 
the contrary, I doubt, not, that it 
takes place, whenever the digeſtive 
powers are unable to diſcharge any 
part of their reſpective oſſiges. What 
| de me in chis opinion, is, that 
the 


g ; ; | / 


19 
the appearances, which attend a com- 8 ECT. 
plete indigeſtion, correſpond exactly wk 
with thoſe, which we er when 
an alimentary , mixture is incloſed, 
with a ſufficient quantity of water, in 
a common bladder, ſlightly” ſtopped, 
and expoſed to a moderate degree of - 
heat. In both caſes, we perceive 
the fame inteſtine motion; the ſame 
expanſion of the aliment z the ſame 
buoying up af its groſler parts; and, 

vrhat is ſtill more deciſive, the very li- 
quor, Which reſults from an alimenta- 
ry fermentation, carried on before our 
eyes, is formed in the ſtomach, by 
the means of indigeſtion. Of this we 
need no other Proof, than the diſa- 
gr ecable : eructatians, whieh Are; but 
therefore, ba any thing: leſs, chan a 
palpable miſtake, to aſcribe; the cauſe 
of a good digeſtion to a fermentatery 
proceſs,” which never exiſts, nn * 
there is an indigeſtio. 15 
= 8 E 0 . 
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SEC T. EF ORE I cootindh this ſubject, 
—— D it may not de improper to com- 
pare the principal effects of Digeſtion, 

with thoſe, which are produced by 
Fermentation; as we may diſcover, by 

making a contraſt, What maght- other- 

wiſe paſs by unnoticed; | Whilſt a 

good Digeſtion is going on, all the or- 

gans of the body are relieved from the 

languid ſtate, they” "had been in before: 

but during the time of fetmentation, 

a damp is thrown upon a matfſ's fpiu" 

rits; at every momefit he feels an un- 

caſy load; and is ſcarte' able to mode 

under it. Digeſtion does not crete 

any conſiderable diſtenſion of tſſe 

ſtomach; nor is it attended with 
flatuleney, or eructations: Where⸗ 


as fermentation - diſtends the ſtömadech 
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very much; and generates air; which SECT. 


riſes” to the mouth, ſotnetimes: alone; == 


and ſometimes forcing a patt of the alt= 
ment to aſtend along with il. Digeſ⸗ 
tion prepares t the food for a paſlage 
into the inteſtines; and for yielding a 
good chyle: F ermentatlon, on the 
other hand, Gaufes the moſt part 'of 
the food” tb" be thrown up; and, as à 
ſubſtitute for chyle, it produces 4 ſtore 
of but and putrid fetmetits, which 
vellicate the ſtomach, and inteſtines; 
and; if not timely corrected, induce ”y 
acrimony In all the humdôurs. They 
afe, indeed „ operations" of a very dif- 
ferent nature; the one being founded 
on a due exertion” of the mechanical 
powers of our frame: and the other 
taking place, when theſe powers are 
exhauſted. This I take to be a diſtinc- 
tion, which ſhould never be forgotten 
by thoſe, whoſe profeſſion requires, that 
they ſhould keep the firſt in proper 
order; and always guard againſt the 
E 2 baneful 
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SE 8 2 5 baneful influence of the ſecond. If 

1 — ever Digeſtion and F ermentation are 
found united, and in the following 
ſection, I mean to allow, that they 
ſometimes are, does this prove, that 
they are not contradictory? The hu- 
man body is often, and, perhaps, it 
is, for the maſt part, in a fate of nir 
ther rude health, nor abſolute ſickneſs, 
which we may ;aftly call a ſtate of mer 
diocrity. In this mixed condition, if 
the natural functions be performe 
without any conſiderable impediment, 
Mall we... therefore fay, that health 
and ſickneſs are exactly the ſame; and 
that a mutual dependence of one on 
the other is neceſſary. for the diſcharge 
of theſe a 
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SECT. Wh 


2 and Perminatio _ her con- 
| " ſidered. 1 | 


'E have already teen , that, for 8 * T. 
the perfection of chyle, a due — 
exerciſe of our digeſtive powers is re- 
quiſite : and, on the other hand, that 
our food runs into a fermentative mo- 
tion, when theſe powers are, by any 
means, rendered unoperative. But e- 
very day's $ experience ſhews us, that 
there is a number of intermediate de- 
grees, which approach more or leſs , to 
either, of theſe extremes; and from 
what has been already remarked : it 
will, I hope, appear no leſs certain, 
that, as they recede from the one, and 
draw near to the other, digeſtion is, 
in that proportion, impaired ; and the 
aliment ſubject to ferment, It might 
F 43 be 
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SECT. be no leſs curious, than inſtructive, 
| Ft Cu to deſcribe each of theſe degrees ; but 
aa detail could not be given, without 
repeating illuſtrations of the ſame na- 
ture; and repetitions are always ſure 
to diſguſt. Beſides, as in the various 
combinations of black and white, the 
eye can, diſcoyer, which colour is pre- 
dominant, ſo a true idea of digeſtion, 
and of its oppoſite, fermentation, will 
point out to a ſkilful obſerver, which 
of them prevails, when they are both 
united. 1 cannot, however, but men- 
tion, what, I am ſure, deſerves parti- 
cular notice; ; that, when theſe two o- 
perations are blended together, the 
chyle, which is then formed, .is neither 
ſour, nor putrid, becauſe it is not, al- 
together, the produce of fermentation ; 
nor fit enough to nouriſh the body, 
becauſe it 1s not, entirely, produced by 
digeſtion, I call it a viſcid, ropy 
chyle, and I ſhall ſhew hereafter, that 
it is of a very morbid nature. 


SECT. 
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SECT. VII. Wee Loyal 
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A it ſhould Va a man's a ini 8 * T. 
to oppoſe every degree of fer 
mentation, and, by that means, to 
ſtrengthen digeſtion; he ought to a- 
void ſuch aliments, as are the fitteſt to 
relax the ſtomach; and to run into a 
fermentative motion. In this claſs, 
we may rank all fat and oily ſub- 
ſtances. Theſe ſmooth, bodies, when 
applied outwardly, relax even the ſkin; 
and are, therefore, uſed to ſoſten hard 
ſwellings, and to allay pain, which a- 
riſes from a tenſion, or pulling of the 
fibres. Fiſh and green vegetables, 
though not quite ſo relaxing, are very 
apt to ferment, and are, for this rea- 
ſon, when taken freely, always offen- 
ſive to weak ſtomachs. As for the a- 
liments, which are naturally tough, 

we 


, 
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SECT. ve cannot expect them to be readily 


VII. 
— 


ſubdued; and the juices of ſalt meats, 
like thoſe of highly ſeaſoned diſhes, 
convey an acrimony to the blood; and 
produce much the ſame effect, as if 


they had been really putrid. 1 know, 


— indeed, that people of a ſtrong conſti- 


tution, particularly thoſe, who are ob- 
liged to go through hard labour, can 
digeſt any thing, in a due quantity; 
and therefore it is that their appetite 
18 too keen, to ſuffer their taſte to be 
delicate. But the ſedentary, and ſtu- 
dious; the tender, and valetudinary; 
all ſuch perſons ſhould be particularly 
nice in the food they take: and I 
know of no ſort better, than what is 
neither ſoft enough to weaken, nor 
hard enough to elude the force of the 
ſtomach. Such are freſh tender meats 3 
and ſtale, well baked bread. The u- 
nion of theſe ſubſtances is by ſo much 


the more eligible, as the aceſcent qua- 


182 of the one, counteraQs the alka- 
leſcent 


leſcent * of the WO So that SE 17 v. 
the chyle, which is then formed, can — 
have nothing crude, ot viſtid, or pun- 
gent; and may, therefore, be caſily 
aſſimilated to the reſt of dur humdurs. 
As to the exact quantity, that ſhould 
be taken, of theſe aliments, I do not 
think, that we ſtand in need of Cale 
and weights to aſtertain it. Every 
one carries about him a faithful mo- 
nitor, a natural inſtinet; and he who 
will not meafure his meals by this 
Randard, muft eat leſs, or erereiſe 
more; or take phyſick, or be ſick. 


SECT. VIII. 
Of Drink, 4 


10 UGH we receive little or 88 CT. 


no nouriſhment from drink, — 


merely, as ſuch ; yet there is no room 
to doubt, that it contributes much to 
the fupport of health. For, without 


"Mp 
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SECT, it, no, ſolid food could: be rightly diſ- 


— 


poſed to yield its nutritive juices; nor 
could the chyle have; fluidity, and mo- 
tion enough to pervade the capillary 
veſſels of the frame. Beſides, no- 
thing but drink can ſerve, as a vehi- 
cle, for the diſcharge of any ſubſtance, 
that might, if long retained, become. 
noxious. And hene it is, that when 
nature ſtands much in need of it, we 
are tormented with thirſt, a ſenſation 
no leſs irreſiſtable, than that, which 
points out the neceſſity of food. But, 
ſalutary as a moderate quantity may 
be, an exceſs is always hurtful; and 
the injury varies, according to the na- 
ture of the drink; and the degree 
and frequency of the exceſſes. Thus, 
water alone, when drunk too much, 
relaxes the ſtomach, and weakens the 
| digeſtive fluids. And, indeed, though 
the chyle ſhould have no other fault, 
than that of being too much diluted, 
this alone would be ſufficient to ren- 
der 
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der it unfit for nutrition, as it muſt SEC T. 
then paſs, i in too Set an abundance, — 


14+ 4 44 


lets; or elle, it kept: in the % oc- 
caſion at length a leucophlegmatick 
habit, Theſe: evils, however, and the 
ſecondary e ones, Which flaw from them, 
are hut ſlight, when compared with 
ſuch, as are produced by an exceſs of 
ſpirituous liquors. For it is the na- 
ture of every intoxicating drink, to 
criſp up the fibres, and to coagulate 
the ſerum and blood, at the ſame 
time, that it renders the circulation 
extremely rapid: than which nothing 
can be more capable of cauſing a va-. 
tiety of dangerous obſtructions. Nor 
is this the only miſchief. By deſtroy- 
ing the tone of the ſtomach, and o- 
therwiſe i impairing digeſtion, an immo 
derate uſe of ſpirits gives riſe to the 
formation of acrid chyle ; and to this, 
as. well as to the effe of a previous ac- 
cumulation of bad humours, we may 


aſcribe 
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SE ECT.: aſtribe the acrimony, which prevails 
iin all great drinkers; and which in 


ceſs in another. 


its turn, never fails to produce a train 
of diſorders. Not to particularize any, 
we may juſtly conclude, that there is 
ſcarce a complaint, which may not be 
owing to an abuſe of this ſort; and, 
therefore, it were greatly to be wiſh- 


ed, that we had, in common, the ſame 


meaſure to guard againſt it. But it is 
impoſſible to draw ſuch an exact line. 
For the fotce of habit and conſtitution 
varies ſo much in yarious people, that 
what is temperance in one man, is ex- 
80 that, to know 
the preciſe quantity of drink, which 
nature requires, every individual 


- ought to attend to his feelings; 


and, in his own forum, to Judge with- 
ont appeal. 
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CHAPTER I. 


On Exerciſe and Inaftion. 


"arid = 


a well regulated uſe of it, are ſuffici- 
ently obvious. For, unleſa they were 
rouzed, and worked to a pro per de- 
gree, the coarfe muſcular fibres of our 
frame could not have a tone, vi igorous 
enough to propel the humour i in their 
reſpective channels; nor to give them 
the fluidity, and configuration of parts, 
which are neceſſary for their reſpec- 
tive functions. But ſtill no mode of 
exerciſe ſhould 1 continued too long; 
nor carried to violence at any one 
Fe time. 
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time. Otherwiſe, the conſequence 
may prove fatal: Since, by an over 


exertion of the contracting powers of 


the muſcles, ſome ſlender veſſels may 
burſt; or the blood. may be forced in- 
to the lymphatics; or the fibres, them- 
ſelves, may loſe the: power of their 
oſcillatory motion; a thing very com- 
mon, when they are ſtretched beyond 


their natural tone. But the evil, 


which follows moſt frequesthy 


an exceſs of labour, i is a coagulation 


of the lymph ;\ and this, becauſe the 
thinneſt fluids are difti pated; and that 
to allay their heat, people imprudent- 
ly expoſe themſelves to a ſudden 1 im⸗ 
preſſion of cold. Moreover, if the 
perſpira able matter be ſuddenly ſtop- 
ped, which is then uſually the caſe, 
it is. almoſt as fit to diſſolve the Eu- 


mours, as the ſudden introduction of 
cold | is, , to coagulate them. 74 
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it is to enjoy reſt at certain inter- 
vals.” But, as it is flattering to indo- 
lence, we may be tempted to enjoy it 
too long; and then it cannot but be 
productive of many inconveniencies. 
In the foregoing Section it was obſery- 
ed, that too great an action of the 
fibres diſſipates the thinneſt fluids; and 
that the groſs particles, which remain, 
are preſſed together, ſo as to be mould- 
ed into a very denſe blood. Here, 
becauſe the action is too weak, the 
effect muſt be quite the contrary. 
Thoſe, in reality, who remain long in 
an inactive ſtate, have a great quanti- 
ty of ſerum; but very little blood; 

and this too of a very looſe inks. 
We ſay commonly, that ſuch perſons 


are 


VE RY one knows, how neceſſary SEC T. 


IT. 
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8 E © T. are of a cold phlegmatick conſtitution, 
and the expreſſion is very proper. For, 
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that which creates heat i in the human 
frame, is wanting in them; a certain 
momentum of the blood; 5 an ade- 


Auate reaction of the veſlels upon. i 
1 colliſion of this fort, even the 
© coldeſt bodies grow warm ; and, when 


it fails, to a certain degree , in a living 
body, > event is Apa uniform. 
That is, the circulation becomes lan- 
guid, and the humouts follow their 


natural tendency, corrupting in ſome 


places, and running into morbid, con- 
cretions in athers. 


x | 5 8 
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CHAPTER W 
On Steep pe Watchfulnefs. 
SECT. J. 


Sleep. 


FHILST we Are ah the SEC T. 
objects, that play upon the = 
organs of our ſenſes, keep the fibres 
in a certain degree of tenſion,  'The 
operations of the mind do the ſame ; 
and whether we exerciſe or not, there 
muſt be ſome muſcular contraction; as, 
without it, the body could neither 


move, nor remain quiet in any one 
poſture, Now, that a waſte ſhould - 
be committed by theſe means, is very 

obvious; but it is not ſo clear, that a 
reparation can be then made. On the 
F 


contrary, 
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SE "Wa contrary, we may eaſily conceive, that 
ws the very action, which forces off a 
particle, already fixed, muſt prevent 
the application of a new one. And 
hence it is, that to nouriſh the dif- 
ferent parts of the body, it is neceſ- 
ſary, that they ſhould be relaxed ſo, 
as to make no reſiſtance ; and that the 
force, which conveys, and applies nou- 
riſhment to them, fhould be, at the 
ſame time, rather increaſed. Now a 
mechaniſm of this ſort never takes 
place, but while we are aſleep; nor 
can a ſtore of animal ſpirits be laid 
up at any other time. 8 


SE CT. II. 
ö Wiy foo much Sleep is hurtful. 


FT ER a ſleep of ſeven or eight 
hours, the ſenſory is repleniſh- 
ed with the nervous fluid, which had 
been ſecreted in the corticat part of 
e _ 
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the brain, and reſined and · perfected in 8E 0 r. 
the medullary ſubſtance. We awake 
then, becauſe this ſeeretion, like all the 
reſt, ſtimulates the organs, which are ap- 
propriated to its diſcharge ; and wants 
only the concurrence of our will, 
force its way into its excretory + 
the nerves. But if, itiſtead of expe- 
diting, we ſtrive to tetard its motion, 
and ſtill to ſleep on, or rather to ſoak 
in bed, our feelings alone may appriſe 
us of the conſequence. Far from be- 
ing refreſhed, or in a proper condition, 
to reſume, with vigour, our uſual | 
occupations, we find ourſelves heavy, | 
and languid. There is, indeed, a | 
good reaſon for it. A reſtraint upon 
any ſecretion weakens the tone, not 
only of the parts, which contain it, but 
even of thoſe, which are concerned in 
preparing it; not is the injury ever 
ſo great, as ck the Organs are, na- 
turally, moſt tender. Beſides, the heat 
of a bed, like that of a warm bath, 

F 2 relaxes 
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8 £ © T. relaxes the body very much: 80 that, 

: * by indulging the habit of ſtaying too 

long in it, a man expoſes himſelf to 

the evils, which have been ſaid to 
follow from inaction. 


SE G F. It, 


M Watchfulneſs. 


8 the preſervation of health de- 
"A pends, in a great meaſure, 
upon a periodical ſuccefſion of Sleep 
and Watchfulneſs, it happens fortu- 
nately, that a due time is appointed 
for the enjoyment of both. After be- 
ing, from fourteen to ſixteen hours, 
awake, we feel a natural propenſity to 
ſleep; and, as ſoon as we lay up a 
ſtore of animal ſpirits, ſufficient to in- 
= vigorate our frame, that is, after hav- 
ing ſlept about eight hours, we awake 
again. But this order, though eſta- 
bliſhed by nature, is liable to be diſ- 
turbed 


69 
turbed by a variety of accidents. When 8 EO 
the ſenſes are, for a length of time,. 
affected ſtrongly in any one manner, 
they cannot readily be made to change 
their tenour, nor, of courſr, to fall 
into the ſtate of relaxation, Which is 
the mechanical cauſe of Sleep. This 
is the reaſan,' why people ſpend many 
a reſtleſs. hour, who are under the in- 
fuence of either bodily pain, or ſome 
ſtrong emotion of mind. Now, though 
it be poſſible, that, from a caſual en- 
croachment on the time of ſleep, no 
apparent inconvenience may ariſe, 
yet it does not at all follow, that 
tranſgreſſions of this ſort may be 
committed often with impunity. On 
the contrary, as an exceſs of Watch- 
fulneſs diſſipates the nervous fluid, and 
prevents the formation of a freſh ſupply, 
it muſt neceſſarily reduce the ſolids 
into a languid ſtate. For which rea- 
ſon, and partly becauſe the humours 
are, at the ſame time, deprived of 
F 4 | their 
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Su ths their thinneſt particles, the circulation 
ww cannot but be embarraſſed conſidera- 
bly. A proof of this may be drawn 

from the ſwelling, which appears fre- 

quently in thoſe, who ſpend whole 

days and nights in ſome conſtant oc- 
cupation, And, indeed, as every ani- 

mal function muſt be then diſturbed, 

it can be no wonder, that the hu- 
mours ſhould become ſo acrid, as to 

run, at laſt, into a ſtate of diſſolu- 


tinn 
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SCNR. I 


Of our Evacuations, and their Ob- 
ſtructions. 


HOUGH it be true, that for SECT. 
qdſome time after meals, an heal- wed 


thy man carries about him an additi- 
onal weight, it is yet no leſs ſo, that 
the work of digeſtion is no ſooner fi- 
niſhed, than he recovers his former 
ſtandard, Which ſhows plainly, that 
his evacuations bear a juſt proportion 
to the quantity he had taken of meat 
and drink; and, indeed, it is happy, 
that there is ſuch an even balance be- 
tween them. For, if we were, every 
day, to gain more, than we loſe, or to 
loſe more, than we gain, 1t 1s evident, 
that, in the firſt caſe, we ſhould grow 

„ „ 
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8 E C T. to an enormous ſize; and that, in the 

— ſecond, we ſhould be reduced ſo, as, 

in a ſhort time, to ſink into a ſtate of 
inanition. 


SECT. II. 
Expulfion of the Feces. 


E can readily conceive, that 
this equipoize could not be 
maintained, if our food were to paſs 
off ſuddenly, or if, after being drain- 
ed of its nutritive juices, it were to 
remain too long within the confines 
of the inteſtines. Indeed, as long as 
the digeftion is good, theſe inconveni- 
encies are not at all to be apprehend- 
ed. But we never fail to diſcover 
them „ When a fermentative motion 
takes place in the ſtomach, or inteſ- 
tines; or when the digeſtive powers, 
though ſtrong enough to prevent a 
fermentation, are yet weak enough to 

| : ſuffer 


SE 5 P. 
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ſuffer the alimentary mixture to ſtay s E OT. 
too long a time before the mouths of 9 
the lacteals. For the ferments, which 
are created in the firſt inſtance, ope- 
rate on the principle of purgative me- 
dicines: whereas the viſcid juice, 
which is formed in the fecond, is uſu- 
ally attended with a/ contrary effect. 
As I have dwek bac this ſubject i in a 
preceding chapter, I ſhall now only 
remark, firſt, that it is a wrong prac- 
tice, to ſtop ſuddenly the diſcharge of 
theſe. acrid ferments, ſince they muſt 
then not only irritate. the bowels fil] 
more, but paſs, in a much greater a- 
bundance, to the blood; and, ſecondly, 
that it is na leſs improper to have re- 
courſe to purgative medicines, when 
the inteſtinal tube is lined with viſcid; 
ſlimy juices. '- For. nothing favours the 
generation of ſugh ſubſtances more, 
than a ſlow, weak digeſtion; and cer- 
tainly, it is not by purging, that we 
can ever expect to Rrengthen. 
SECT. 
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SBCT. it. 
of Urine. 


OR is the expulſion of- the 


B8ECT, 
. groſs Feces alone ſufficient. 


It is ſtill neceſſary, that the blood 
ſhould be freed from a variety of in- 
cumbrances. Not to mention here the 
impurities, which are cauſed by ſick- 
neſs, or exceſs of any ſort, we all 
know, that there are ſeveral others, 
which are the unavoidable conſequen- 
ces of even the beſt ſtate of health. 
For the very motion, which is the 
ſpring of life, wears off an infinite num- 
ber of particles, which, if long retain- 
ed, become noxious; and the heat of 
the human body exalts animal ſalts 
and oils, and renders them, unleſs 
ſpeedily removed, extremely pun- 
gent. Beſides, as it is the fineſt part of 
FA the 
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the chyle, that can be modified fo, as to 8 E T. 
anſwer the purpoſes of animal oecono- wy 


my, it follows, that all the reſt muſt 
be ſeparated, as a feculent matter. And 
if this be really the caſe, even when 
the digeſtion is good, what muſt we 
expet, when the food is ill choſen; 
or when, inſtead of being at all digeſt- 
ed, it runs into a fermentative motion ? 
The diſcharge of Urine is, indeed, one 
of the means, which nature employs, 
to carry off theſe excrementitious ſub- 
ſtances. But it happens frequently, 
that they cannot be ſufficiently ſe- 
creted in the kidneys; and whatever 
the cauſe of ſuch a defect may be, this 
at leaſt is certain, that unleſs this uri- 
nous matter be timely expelled through 
ſome other outlet, it will acquire ſuch 
2 degree of acrimony, as to corrode the 
veſſels, and break the texture of the 

SECT. 
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; 
1 6 


8 

2 Ferſpiration. | 
LE on. 2 clear ſummer's. day, a 
man ſtands with his face, cloſe ta 


oa 8 g ſhaved, and - uncovered, ta the 


heat of the ſun, he may obſerve tho 
ſhadow. of an aſcending vapour. The 
ſteam of boiling water is not unlike 
what we breathe immediately after we 
come from a warm room into the cold 
air. A ſort of moiſture appears on 
the ſurface of a paliſhed glaſs, when 
We breathe againſt it, or rub it with a 


been made by the contrivance of a 
ſtatical chair, no doubt can remain, 
deneerning the reality of perſpiration. 
In general „this diſcharge is inſenſible; 

| | and 
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and to keep it fo, certain conditivhs SE 8 * 
are requiſite. Otherwiſe, it becomes Yes 
ſenſible enough; and then it is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of ſweat. But, 
though theſe evacuations be different in 
appearance, we muſt not think, as ſore 
do, that they are ſo in reality. For 
the miliary glands, which are the only 
organs, that ſecrete them, are all of 
the ſame texture ; and, moreover, the 
very means, which are, by general 
conſent, deemed fit to promote perſpi- 
ration, are alſo fit, when carried to 
violence, to bring on a ſweat. Since, 
then, the one is only an increaſe of the 
other, and that the conſtituent par- 
ticles of ſweat, as we learti from a va- 
riety of experiments, are ſimilar to thoſe 
of urine, it follows, that perſpiration 
is eompoſed of the fame parts, name- 
ly, water, ſalt, oil and earth. The 
only differente is, that ſach of theſe 
ingredients, as go off through the uri- 
_ paſſages, — in the form of 
a fluid 
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. on 4 clear ſummer's. Si 
1 wan ſtands with his face, cloſe to 
a white-waſhed wall, and expaſes his 
head ſhaved, and uncovered, to the 
| heat of the ſun, he may obſerve the 
2 ſhadow. of an aſcending vapour. The 
| ſteam of | boiling water is not unlike 
what. we breathe immediately after we 
come from a warm room into the Gold 
air. A. fort of moiſture appears on 
we breathe againſt it, or rub it with a 
warm hand. Ta thaſe appearances, 
and to many others of the ſame kind, 
been made by the, contrivance of a 
ſtatical chair, no doubt can remain, 
deneerning the reality of perſpiration. 
In . this „ is inſenſible; 
| and 
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and to keep it ſo, certain conditivhs SEC T. 
are requiſite. Otherwiſe, it becomes . 
ſenfible enough; and then it is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of ſweat. But, 
though theſe evatuations be different in 
appearance, we muſt not think, as ſome 
do, that they are ſo in reality. For 
the miliary glands, which ate the only 
organs, that ſecrete them, are all of 
the ſame texture; and, moreover, the 
very means, which are, by general 
conſent, deemed fit to promote perſpi- 
ration, are alſo fit, when carried to 
violence, to bring on a ſweat, Since, 
then, the one is only an increaſe of the 

other, and that the conſtituent par- 

ticles of ſweat, as we learn from a va- 
riety of experiments, are ſimilar to thoſe 
of urine, it follows, that perſpirution 
is coifipoſed of the fame parts, name- 
ly, water, ſalty oil and earth. The 
only differente is, that ' ſuch of theſe 
ingredients, as go off through the uri- 


nary paſſages, — ir the form of 
ks a flu id 
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SE 5 T. a fluid, groſs enough to be perceived by 
— the naked eye; whereas, to be fitted 
for the pores of the ſkin, they muſt 
be ſubtilized by the action of the bo- 
dy ſo, as to paſs off, by an ee. 
ble exhalation. | 


SECT. 3 


7. hy a baader ſuppreſſion 4 perſprratics 
is Rur. 


r. | HOUGH it muſt be allowed; 
l that an uninterrupted diſcharge 
of the perſpirable matter contributes 

very much to the preſervation of health, 

yet I do not judge it to follow, that the 

more a man perſpires, the more healthy 

he ſhould be. On the contrary, we ob- 

ſerve in winter, when the exhalati- 

ons, both from the ſkin and lungs, 

are a great deal leſs, that people in 
general are more vigorous and active. 

Tho body is dipole by flow, -and 
inſenſible 
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inſenſible degrees, to turn the defect 8E CT: 
another way; and to compenſate for or i 
it, by the increaſe of other evacuati- 
ons. So that we may lay it down 
as a rule, that when there is only a 
decreaſe of perſpiration, and this too, 
a gradual one, no ſhock at all can be 
given. But the caſe is very different, 
when a conſiderable quantity is ſup- 
preſſed all at once. For then the or- 
gans may be embarraſſed ſo, as to be 
no longer able to diſplay either their 
oſcillatory, or abſorbent powers ; and, 
in ſuch a circumſtance, it is plain, 
that the ſuppreſſed matter cannot be 
conveyed to other outlets. Now, as 
it is compoſed of very corruptible in- 
gredients, we need not be at a loſs to 
know, what effects ſhould be produ- 
ced by its retention, Conſidered 
merely according to its own nature, it 
cannot but raiſe a putrefactive ferment 
in the humours; nor is it poſſible for 
it to ne upon any other prin- 
* 
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8E CT, ciple. - But we muſt not "REY that 
Lp: extreme cold, which 1s the uſual cauſe 
of the ſuppreſſion, may coagulate the 
ſerum and blood, at the ſame time, 
that the retained matter of perſpirati- 

on diſſolves them. 
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CHAPTER VL 


Gin the Alba. 


the nerves take their origin, is called 
the common ſenſory, and it is ſo call 
ed, becauſe it is found to be the re- 
gion of all our ſenſations. For if, by 
any means, the nerves. be hindered 
from conveying thither the impreſſions, 
which they receive from external ob- 
jets, no ſenſation can be raiſed, how 
ſtrongly ſoever its cauſe ſhould be in 


action. Thus, though a leg, or an 


arm, be expoſed to an intenſe degree 
of cold, or heat, a ſtrong ligature ſhall 
prevent the ſenſation of either. Juſt 
as a defect, that is born with à man 
in his optick nerves, ſhall hinder him 

| G from 
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8E 7. from having any idea of colours. It 
. can be no exception to this, that ſome 


men, though born blind, have been 
able to reaſon well about viſual ob- 


jects. For, what they knew, they 


learned from the relation of their other 


ſenſes. They have heard, and retain- 
ed the diſcoveries, that have been 


made by other people; but it will not, 
1 believe, be contended for, that they 
ha ve been ent able to make any of 
their own. © So that, for the formati- 
on of — it is requiſite, not only 
that the nerves ſhould be entire, and 
void of all embarraſſment; but that 
they ſhould alfo have a free commu- 


nication with their original. Nor is 
this all. The brain itſelf muſt be dif- 


poſed in a certain manner to receive 


what the nerves tranſmit to it. O. 


therwiſe, no impreſſion can be made. 
As an opiate, or ſpirituous liquor ſhall 
abate the violence even of torture; 

=_ this, by inducing an extraordinary 
__ diſpoſition 
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diſpofition in the fenfory. 
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this organ, though compoſed of the — 


ſame parts in all individuals, is yet no 
leſs diverſified, than theit counte- 
nance, it can be no wonder, that the 
effects produced ſhould be in like 

manner different. Hence ariſes that 
prodigious variety, which is diſcovered 
in the affections of mankind: at leaſt it 
is impoſſible to aceount for it in any o- 
ther way. But notwithſtanding this 
difference, it is certain, that in their 
leading paſſions, as well as in their 
outward form, all men have ſomething 
common. Love, grief, fear, jop, 
Mes ihe, theſe and a nume- 
rous train of other paſſions haye all, in 
their turd; affected every mind; and 
WS owe it to the bounty of providenee, 
that they ſhould ; as witheut them, 
we ſhould all fall ſnhort of the attain- 
able perfections of our nature, Hap. 
py is the man; who! knows how to 
T_T theit motions; ſo as to binder 
9 them 
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by „being unreſtrained 0 the enn of rea- 
en! A iet is cr z anal 
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How the i bs is fected » ve, Pol 


2 8 cannot find out the mode, 
in which both body and mind 
are united, we muſt, I believe, deſ- 
pair of ever being able to explain, why 
an impreſſion, made upon "any' of our 
ſenſes, "ſhould" excite a diſtin paſſion 
in the mind; or why any diſtin 
paſſion. of the min ſhould, in its turn, 
produce certain determinate emotions 
in the body. But how impenetrable 
ſoever the cauſe may be, the affecti- 
ons themſelves ate ſufficiently obvious. 
If the organs be ſound, and in a Pro- 
per condition to perform their func- 
tions, arFoutward” impulſe: never faib 
Kerl to 
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to excite a certain paſſion i in the mind, 8 E © T. 
that of anger, for inſtance: and When 
once this is raiſed, it as ſurely affects 

the whole body, not by agitating the 
humours only, but by expanding the 
ſolids, and raiſing their tone to a con- 
ſiderable degree. Theſe effects are ap- 
parent enough from the faſhion of an 
angry man's countenance, and the geſ- 

ture of. his body: and they correſ- 

pond fo exactly with his ſtate of mind, . 
that even a ſtranger to the cauſe of his 

anger, would: judge him to be under 

the influence of * particular paſſion, 

and no other. But, in the midſt of 

all this hurry, if the ſenſes receive an- 

other impulſe, capable of filling the 

mind with ſudden terror, then we per- 

ceive, that the change in the appear- 
ance” of the body is no leſs ſudden. 

For the blood, inſtead of being tu- 
multuouſly rarified, - and forced into 

the Umphaties, as before, is now dri- 

ven towards the center, and, in as 


_ 6G 
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Hence paleneſs, 


_ coldnefs, and a ſenſe of ſuffocation. 


: ſyrable, or * may prove ſud- 


Which is a clear proof, that terror in- 
duces in the body a diſpoſition, con- 
trary to that, which is cauſed by an- 


ger. And, that other paſſions coun» 
teract each other in the ſame manner, 


can-as little be doubted; becauſe, in 


fact, the ſenſory can receive no im- 
preſſion but from the laſt. Juſt as, 


when you move a pendulum in one 


Way, it will continue to vibrate in an 


arch of the ſame circle : whercas, if 
you puſh it into a contrary directien, 
But, to give any paſſion its full force; 
it is neeeſſary, that the ſenſibility (by 


which I mean a readigeſs in the ele- 


mentary fibres to he put into a Yibre» 


tory motion) ſhould be great; and the 


outward impulſe firong, Where "ou 
cecaſiqnal cauſes cooperate fully, the 
paſſion, which they raiſe, whether plea- 


denly 
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denly mortal, is we learn from a va- SE 0 p 

riety of inſtances. And, indeed, tho 

the immediate effect ſhould never be 

ſo great, yet if the paſſion be indulged 

too long, it may be no lels fatal in 

its conſequenoes. For, by keeping the 

ſenſory in a conſtant tenour, it may 

force it at laſt, to contract the habit 

of repeating the ſame motion, in ſpite 

of the will; and thus, give riſe to 

ſome ſpecies of folly, or madneſs, At 

leaſt every day's experience ſhows us, 

that as too great an exerciſe of the bo- 

dy impairs the mental faculties, ſo any | 

thing, that engroſſes the mind too 

much, is very fit ta weaken the bo- ' 

dily organs „ and thereby to occaſion 
many a. morbid change in the hu- 

mqurs. "PT 
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\ N a review of all that has been 
a aid, it will appear, that a con- 
currence of many things 1 is neceſſary 
for the enjoyment. of health. | 3 3 Will 

appear, too, that an exceſs of any one 
of them is ſufficient to produce a real 
diſorder; and, conſequently, , that the 
effect muſt be greater, and more ſud, 
den, when many exceſſes are Joined. 
I do not pretend to have treated the 
ſubject, as extenſively as its nature 
would admit. My only” deſign i Wa 8 
to draw the outlines. And 2 58 upon 
examining them, a judicious egg 
adds the reflections, which muſt natu- 
rally occur to himſelf, he will eaſily 
perceive, how the ſerum, or lymph, 
can be coapulated; F: 4 the texture 
of the blood can be broken; how the 


. chyle 
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chyle can be rendered viſcid; and how SEC T. 
theſe different changes can be aſſoci- an a 
ated, What ſtill remains to be ſhown 
is, that theſe very changes, and ſome 
of their combinations, are, each of 
them, the efficient cauſe of a diſtin 


fever. Let us conſider them ſepa» 
rately. 


The End of the firſt Part. 
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Inflammatory Feuer. 
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HE Complaints of thoſe, whos EC ; 9 
are Jeiged. with an inflamma. — 
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tory ever, are not always the ſame. 
One man feels a general laſſitude, and 
ttle. elſe; * hi Iſt another complains , 
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there is a feveriſh heat; but no per- 
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ſome, a ſhivering appears at firſt; and 
is ſoon followed by heat, In 8 


ceivable ſhivering. But, notwithiland. 
ing this uncertainty, thete is one thing, 
on which we may depend. I mean 
that whitiſh, buff-like ſubſtance, which 
I have hitherto, conſidered, as a coagu- 
lated ſerum, or lymph. This is ſo 
true a characteriſtick, that when it 
appears on the ſurface of the blood, 
it is alone fuffcient to regulate out 
Judgment coticerning the nature of the 
fever: we reſt fatisfied, that it js 
merely inflammatory, 


. 
„ 


e 


8 the ferum, or lymph, lots of 
: its natural fluidity, in propor- 
tion as it is rendered fi 125, it is a ne- 
neceſſary 


Cuav. I. conteertling Fevers. 


ceſſary conſequence, that, in the fame $E .C T. 
proportion, it ſhould ſtagnate in the <a 


capillary veſſels; or paſs through them 
with difficulty. In either caſe, we 
cannot but admit, that an obſtruction 
is formed to the proprefſiy ve motion of 
the blood, and that, if the obſtruction 
be conſiderable, the heart, which is the 
| principal inſtrument to remove all ob- 
ſtacles, muſt be then ſtimulated into 
ſtronger, and more frequent contrac- 
tions. A Fever is the name we give 
this conflict; and ſince it is cauſed 
here by a ſi zineſs of the humours, we 
have ſurely a right to infer, that this 
very ſizineſs is the immediate, or effi- 
cient cauſe of the fever. But in op- 
poſition to our inference, it may be 
faid, that, ſometimes, there is a ſize 
without any perceivable fever ; and a- 
gain, that a fever often — a local 
inflammation „without any immediate 
appearance of ſize. As to the firſt 
objection, it is certain, that a ſizy 

cruſt 
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SECT. cruſt often appears on the blood of 
* ſome, who labour not yet under Aa. fe- 
9 ver, but an uncaſineſs of ſome other 
kind. 0 But what then ? 1s it becauſe 
this ſize i is yet too weak, to produce 2 
fever, that it ſhall produce none, when 
it becomes ſtronger? To give any 
weight to this objection, it would be 
neceſſary to ſhow, that if the bleeding 
had been neglected, and the uneaſineſs 
ſuffered to increaſe, no fever at all 
would follow : 4 which, in fac, would 
be ſhowing what is contradicted by 
experience. With regard to the ſecond 
objection, it muſt be granted, indeed, 
that in ſome local inflammations, 
which give riſe to a fever, it happens 
frequently, that no ſize appears until 
the ſecond, or third, or even fourth 
bleeding ; and the reaſon is, that 
ſuch inflammations are owing, either 
to a conſtriction of the ſmall arte- 
Ties, or to an irruption of the blood 
into the lymphatics ; or even to an 


extra- 
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extravaſation i and that, in all theſe SECT; 
caſes, ſome time is requiſite, 'before EP 
the lymph can be coagulated by the 
heat of the fever on one ſide, and the 
local ſtagnation on the other. But 
the moſt that this can prove 1s, that a 
ſymptomatic, and a real inflammatory 
fever are twW O different things; the one 
following, the other preceding a fixed 
inflammation. And therefore, 1 can- 
not but think it a ſtrange way of rea- 
ſoning, to contend, as ſome have done, 
that a coagulation « of the humours i is 
not the proximate, or efficient cauſe « of 

an inflammatory | fever, merely becauſe 

A ſymptomatic one can exiſt awhile 
without i it. As to the remote, or 0c- 
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ne . 


| The general Himproms of an inflanmater 


Fever accounted for. 


THEM I is well worthy of notice, that the 
— ſize, which I reckon here, as an 
eien cauſe, has not the ſame quali- 

5 ties in all people. In ſome, it is found 
both thick and tough; and in others 

but thin, though ſtill of ſome conſiſt- 

| ency. The reaſon of this difference is, 
firſt, becauſe all perſons are not, in 

an equal degree, expoſed to the coa- 
gulating cauſe of the lymph; and ſe- 
condly, becauſe in ſome conſtitutions, 

the lymph is, of itſelf, more diſpoſed 

to coagulate, than in others. Thoſe, 

in whom it coagulates moſt, are peo- 

ple of a ſound frame, and who, of 
courſe, have a very healing flefh. 

Such people, 1 in fact, are very ſubject 

to an * fever: whereas 

thoſe 
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thoſe are pretty much guarded againſt SE 2 T: 
it, who carry about them an innate —— . 
acrimony ; and whoſe humours, there- 
fore, muſt be in a looſe, broken ſtate. 
When the quantity of the ſize is but 
ſmall, we muft. not expect, that it will 
then be as fit to create a variety - of 
obſtructions, as when it is a great deal 
mote conſiderable; and therefore, 
though there ſhould be only a laſſitude 
in the firſt caſe, it is plain, that there 
muſt be a ſhivering in the ſecond. 
As to the heat of an inflammatory fe- 
ver, it depends chiefly upon the in- 
creaſed action of the heart; and the 
accelerated force, with which the hu- 
mours are driven through the largeſt 
veſſels, on account of the obſtacles, 
which they meet with in the ſmalleſt. 
It is a remark, never to be forgotten, 
that in a true inflammatory fever, no 
petechiæ, or ſpots, ever appear. The 
reaſon is, that in this fever the hu- 


5 mours are too thick, to run out f 
H 2 their 
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8E gr. r reſpectire channels; and that 


wen petechiak ſpots appear, they are, 


as J ſhall ſhow hereafter, an evident 
ſign, that the blood is actually in a 
Kate. of diſſolution. The only erupti- 
on, peculiar to an inflammatory fe- 
ver, is of the miliary kind: and that 
this is occaſioned by a dilatation 


af | the miliary glands, and a pro- 


truſion of their excretory ducts, is 
evident from hence, that no trace 
of it is ever found, until the -fizy 
matter be attenuated ſo, as to be for- 
ced through theſe outlets, in the 


form of a profuſe ſweat. Before a cri- 


fis is formed, the urine is, for the 
moſt. part, elear; becauſe the ſubſtan- 
des, ch Scabies its edlour, are 


thing beſides its vatery hn: is 
fuffered to paſs off. But, as ſoon as 
by the action of the body, and the 
force of attenuating medicines, this ſi- 
| * matter is fitted * expulſion, 
then 


Cuar. I. * conrerning Fevers. rot 
ten we obſerve, that the urine be- SE. 7. ; 
comes muddy, and depoſts a whitiſh — 
ſediment. T he bowels are not, for 
reaſons to be mentioned hereafter, any 
way tenſe in an inffammatory fever. 
They are bound, indeed, becauſe the 
juices, by which they are naturally 
ſtimulated into action, are rendered 
ſome what inert by the morbid fizinefs, 
which prevails. But when this is cor- 
rected, they begin to be eaſily moved, 
and to contribute their mite to a ge- 
neral diſcharge. Concerning the ſymp- 
toms, which belong to the head and 
breaſt, I ſhall only remark, that they 
are all owing to the degree, in which _.. 
the veſſels of theſe parts are ſtuffed 
with the ſize which is conveyed = - 
them by the courſe of circulation. 
And if the head and breaſt be, in ge- 
neral, more affected, than any other 
part, it is becauſe. their veſſels are, 6 
comparatively, weaker, more tender, 
and more complicated. It is certainly 

H 3 on 
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8 E a T. on this account, that the head itſelf is 
- oftener affected, than the breaſt. For, 
except when there is a local weakneſs, 

ariſing from nature, or or from accident, 
you may obſerve in an inflammatory 
fever, that for one, who feels the 
greateſt pain in his lungs, or any 
where, elſe, twenty complain of ha- 
ving the | greateſt pain in their heads. 


SECT: IV. 


of the Proc 


SECT. N an nn fever, it is a 
N 37 ſign, firſt, that there ſhould 
be no chronical obſtructions, as they 
render ſuch, as are formed by the fe- 

ver itſelf, more obſtinate. Secondly, | 

that the firſt ſymptom ſhould be a laſ- 

| ſitude, or, if there be a ſhivering, 
War it ſhould be only 'a ſlight one. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, * the urine ſhould come 8 E c T. 
off freely: that it ſhould not, through 


the whole courſe of the diſorder, be 
altogether tranſparent : and that, at 
any time, eſpecially towards the de- 
cline of the fever, it ſhould depoſe a 


whitiſh ſediment. Fourthly, that the 


bowels ſhould not be hard to open, 
and that no ſtool ſhould be involun- 
tary. F ifthly, that the heat ſhould 
not be intenſe, nor the ſkin ary ; but 
that, on the contrary, there ſhould 
be a gentle moiſture through every 
ſtage of the diſorder ; and a warm 
profuſe ſweat towards the end. Sixth- 
ly, that the breathing ſhould not be 
difficult, and that on either ſide the 
patient ſhould be able to lie quiet. 
Seventhly, that there ſhould be, now 
and then, a refreſhing ſleep ;. 35 that, 
for ſeveral days, the patient ſhould 
retain his ſenſes; | and that, if he 
come at laſt to rave, it ſhould be only 
in bis ſleep; and even then, but ſlightly. 
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8 E 8. And eighthly, that if chere be any 
9 grievous ſymptom, it ſhould yield fo 


a ſkilful application of medicines ; or, 
at leaſt, that its violence mould be, 
for a while, abated. Theſe ſigns plain- 


ly ſhow, that the fize, which cauſes 


the fever, is neither ſo tough, nor 
ſo abundant, as not to be eaſily atte- 
. and a  phyfician, who ob- 
ſerves them, | fafely anſwer for 
a recovery. | 80 when ati inflam- 


matory fever begins with 4 great 


ſhivering; when the ſenſes are diſtur- 
bed eatly ; ; when the Heat is great; 
tlie Kin dry; J the bowels eolſtipated ; 


the urine but little, and of a tranſpd- 


rent bofour; in this Gl. the omen is 
far from being favourable e. Not tliat ; 
there is yet an inſurmountable bee 
if the inward parts be all found, _ 


that, without. any lofs of tie, 


per temedlies be appt 1 ik if 


there be any inward citotifeal ch 


plaint ; or, if by delay, or e | 
MAanage- 


CA. IJ. concerning Fevers, rog 
management, the ſize be ſuffeted to s k O. 
encreafe, the ſcene alters very ſoon; and 3 
preſents a more gloomy appearance. 
The ſigns are, a conſtant watchful- 
neſs; the eye- ſtaring, and inflamed ; 
a tremulous motion of the tongue ; 
an agitation of the whole nervous ſyf- 
tem; an high delirium; a ſtifneſs 
of the joints; and Molt ſtools, 
At this time, if the proewn ONE 
bliſtered, feel no pain; if, in 
ſpite of a copious bleeding, the 105 Ty 
2 of His ſpirits continue much the 
; if, when forced to drink, he 
— with difficulty, and be fittle, 
or not at aff; affected by any 
that is giwerr, it is à ſire fight, t 
the organs of fenfation ate . — 
incumbered with the fize ; ; and that 4 
= end is apptoaching, But'the'ſ ytap- 
totns, which, next to = n agony. in 
pared the neareft approach, are à con-. 
ſtant repetition of the — chimerical 
; U waa ehfly eyes; a contraQi- 


on 
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8 ECT. 
V. 
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on of the features; an alteration of the 


— voice; a fluttering pulſe ; and a labo- 
rious breathing. 


"POT: v. 
RUG To 5H! 


INCE, then, a ſizineſs of the 
ſerum, or of that part of the 
lymph, which circulates conſtantiy 
with the blood, is the cauſe of an in- 
flammatory fever, the curative indi- 


cation muſt be very evident. But, 


to effect an attenuation, which is the 


only point we ſhould have in view, 


there are ſeveral means to be adopted. 
Firſt, the | heat muſt, be mqderated; I 


otherwiſe,. it would counteract the 
force of attenuating medicines, be- 


cauſe, of itſelf, it is capable of ren- 


dering the lymph ſizy... . Secondly, 
as the. humours circulate. with great 
difficulty in the ſmalleſt veſlels ; ; and 

„„ with 
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with great rapidity in the largeſt; SE o T.. 
it is plain, that, to expedite their mo- 
tion in the one; and to retard it in 
the other, their quantity muſt be leſ- 
ſened. This caution is by ſo much 
the more neceſſary, as, without it, 
the lymph would be ſtill made to ſtag- 
nate in the capillaries; and various. 
experiments ſhow, that ſtagnation a- 
lone is ſufficient. to coagulate it. Be- 
ſides, a diminution of the humours is 
neceſſary upon another principle. For, 
by reſtoring the tonick force, which 
the veſſels had, in a great meaſure, 
loſt, by being obſtructed in one place, 
and toa much diſtended. in another, 
it enables them to act upon their con- 
tents, and, conſequently, to break and 
divide the ſizy matter. Thirdly, as 
this ſize, when once it is impacted in 
any one part, is forced ſtill further by 
every ſucceeding . impulſe of the hu- 
mours, -it is obvious, that the mo- 
mentum, with which the humours flow 
to 
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* T. to this part, ſhould be weakened; and 
woe this is to be done, partly, by betenihg 
their quantity, and partly, by the 
means of revulſion. Now, to anfwer 
theſe purpoſes, ſeveral things are re- 
commended; but 1 know of none, 
more effectual, than bleeding. To 
: bleed' in an inflammatory fever, and, 
indeed, in every ſpecies of inffamma- 
tion, is a practice, quite as ancient, 
as the inſtitution of phyfick; and 
how much ſoever phyficians differ in 
other points, they all equally agree 
im this. But there is not the fame 
unanimous concurrence between them, 
when they come to determine, how 
much blood fhould be drawn off at 
any one time; and how often the 
bleeding ſhould be repeated. Some 
are for bleeding largely, five or fix 
times, even though the fever ſhould 
not be very conſiderable. © Others a- 
gain think it ſufficient to bleed twice 
im 19 moſt alarming caſes; and, at 


each 
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each time, to bleed hut ſparingly. * 8 'T. 
My opinion is, that a middle courſe — 
ſhould be followed, and this " purpoſe. 
ſhewing hereafter. 


8 E CT. wt. 
ir hy other Buacuations are veeſſrg. 


DO not, however, mean, that, SECT. 

to obtain a cure, it is always e- 1 
nough, to draw a proper quantity of 
blood. For, though 12 part of the 
ſi 20, which Ca ſes the fever 5 is car- 
ried off at each bleeding, | yet, as it 
is blended with the whole maſs of 
blood, ſome parts muſt remain be- 
hind; and, until the whole cauſe be 
removed, we cannot expect E perfect 
recovery. Indeed, if the remaining 
ſize could he, ſo changed, as to be aſ- 
ſimilated to gur humours, we might 
then hope to cure the fever without 
Promoting the natural evaeuations. 
But 


110 A Phyfical Inquiry PART II. 
SEC T. But ſuch a change is, I believe, im- 
2 poſſible; and for this reaſon, that the 
lymph, when once coagulated, can 
never be refitted ſo, as to anſwer the 
end, it was deſtined for. Juſt as 
when you harden the white of an egg, 
which bears a perfect reſemblance to 
lymph, you can never reſtore it to its 
primitive fluidity, and ſmoothneſs. 
So that, totally to get rid of an inflam- 
matory fever, the ſize muſt be entire- 
ly expelled. But, as there are three 
Principal outlets, and thoſe too of dif- 
ferent capacities, it may not be eaſy 
to determine, which of them is fitteſt 
for the expulſion. Certainly, as the 
matter, which paſſes through the pores 
of the ſkin, is more attenuated, and 
ſubtile, than what goes off by urine, 
or by ſtool, and, as this ſizy matter is 
then carried off moſt, when it is moſt 
attenuated, we have reaſon to con- 
clude, that, of all evacuations, the 
moſt deſirable one is that of perſpi- 


ration. 
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ration. And, indeed, if we confult SECT. 
experience, we ſhall find, that, with- — 4 
out a copious perſpiration, and this 
too of ſome continuance, the eriſis of 
an inflammatory fever is always imper- 
fect. But, ſalutary as this diſcharge 
may be, we ſhould take care never to 
force it on, by ſtoving the patient ; by 
loading him with bedcloaths ; or giving 
him hot cordial Bedi Such 2 
practice muſt neceſſarily defeat itſelf, 
as we ſhall ſee in the following ſec- 
tion. Inſtead, therefore, of purſuing 
it, a phyſician ſhould cooperate with 
the effort of nature; and this he will 
ſurely do, if by cooling, laxative, and 
diuretic medicines, he carries off, 
through the larger outlets, what is yet 
too groſs, to paſs through the narrow 
pores of the ſkin. Thus, by freeing 
the veſſels from a great part of their in- 
cumbrance, he will put them in a con- 
dition to attenuate the remainder, and, 
of courſe, to prepare it for à critical 
perſpiration. . SE CT. 
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1 Wiether or no Bl luer, be proper... 


SEC 7. F to attenuate the ſizy matter, and 
VII. 
— 1 to expel it from the body, be 1 


true indication in an inflam matory fe- 

b ver, it muſt be granted, that, to an- 
ſwer this purpoſe, the uſe of alexiphar- 
mick boluſſes, of aromaticks, and 
tinctures, is higbly improper. Theſe 

hot drugs. haye no attenuating quality 
whatſoever. On the contrary, they 

are very fit to ooagulate the ſerum , 
partly, by their own action upon it; 

and, partly, by increaſing the feyeriſh 
heat, which I have already remarked 
to be, itſelf, a powerful cauſe of ca- 
gulation. This I take to he an incon 
teſtible principle; but 1 think it is 
miſapplied by thoſe, who condemn the 
uſe of bliſters. It is certain, that hy 
their ir Rinn hting quality. , bliſters, quick- 


en 
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en the circulation, and that, by this 8 E T. 
* Wk 
means, they occaſion a tranſitory de- — 
gree of heat. But it is no leſs cer- 
tain, that, by being abſorbed into the 
blood, their ſalts attenuate all the hu- 
mours. So that, if there be a tempo- 
rary diſadvantage on one ſide, there is 
* laſting ad vantage on the other; and 
to determine; which of them prepon- 
derates, we muſt have recourſe. to ex- 
perience, to Which the final appeal 
muſt be in phyſick. If, then, by 
raiſing the heat, bliſters coagulate the 
lymph more, than they attenuate. it, 
by mixing their ſaline particles with 
the blood, it ſhould neceſſarily follow, 
that, after they ceaſe to operate, the 
ſymptoms of a coagulation ſhould ap- 
pear greater, than before they were ap- 
plied. But experience , ſhows. the re- 
verſe. For, when. bliſters are ſeaſon- i 
ably applied, and their power, no way 
counteracted by an unmeaning jumble 
of bot medicines, we find, that imme- 
int date 
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8 15 EF. diately after their aperation, the heat is 
les, the pulſe quieter, and the fever 
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itſelf fomewhat abated. A proof, ſure. 
ly, that the good effects, which they 
-produee, as attenuants, outweigh by 
much the evil, which they are ſaid to 
produce, as ſtimulants. Nay, I am 
ſure, that this ſtimulating quality, it- 
ſelf, how much ſoever it may be ap- 
prehended by ſome, is often of ſervice 
in an inflammatory fever, particularly, 
in thoſe caſes, wherein it is neceſſary 
to raiſe the pulſe, to create an artificial 
drain, and to procure a revulſion of 
humours. 


8B Cr. VII. 
10 90 ov other Attenyants. 


HERE are ſeveral other ſub- 
5 ſtances, which are diſtinguiſp- 
if by their attenuating quality, and 
which, therefore, are recommended in 
this fever. Thoſe, which hold the 
ih 6 
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firſt rank, are preparations of mercury SE CT. 
and of antimony. But, though the 32 
chief indication be to attenuate, one 
ſhould be on his guard, not to attenu- 
ate too much, as it is a wrong method 
of proceeding, to run into one extreme, 
in ſtriving to get out of another. Be- 
ſides, where the fibres are tenſe, where 
the veſſels are ſtuffed, and where the 
momentum of a denſe, ſizy blood is 
already too great, it would, I think, be 
hazarding the rupture of ſome veſſels, 
to convey into the courſe of circulation 
any medicine, that muſt operate with 
an extraordinary degree of force. Now, 
the ſpecifick gravity of mercurial pre- 
parations gives them this force; and 
therefore it is, that in an inflammato- 
ry fever, J do not reckon it ſafe, to 
order any of them; not even catomeh, 
which- is the mildeſt of all. But the 
fame objections cannot, with equal 
propriety, be made to all the preparati- 
ons of antimony. Some of theſe are 
RD given 
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SECT. given in every ſtage of the diſorder ; 
VIII. 

* and are found, when managed proper- 
ly, to be very ſucceſsful. Thoſe, that 
are uſed moſtly, are the emetick tartar, 
the antimonial wine, and the kermes. 

As to the laſt, we find it of ſervice, 
when the cheſt is principally engaged, 
when the heat is not great, when the 
fever is ſpun into a certain length, 
when the pulſe is ſunk; and that the 
lungs are loaded with tough phlegm. 
In theſe: circumſtances, a great deal is 
expected from its inciſive quality ; but 
in other caſes, I look upon it to be 
too heating, and too ruffling, to be gi- 
ven with ſafety. The emetick tartar 
is the only preparation of antimony, 
that is reckoned fit for all inflammato- 
ry caſes; and, I believe, very juſtly. 
For, without having the heating quali- 
ty of other antimonials, it is inferiour 
to none in point of efficacy. It mixes 
more readily with every kind of ve- 
hicle; and is leſs liable to be altered in 

2 its 
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its virtue by any, 'The common neu- SEC I. 
tral ſalts, nitre, ſal polychreſt, ſoluble 
tartar, regenerated tartar, &c. all theſe 
ſalts are well known to be mild atte- 
nuants, and to have, what is deſirable 
here, a cooling quality. But, of all 
neutral compoſitions, I know of none 
more valuable, than the ſpirit of Min- 
dererus. And, if to theſe reſources 
we add the aſſiſtance, we draw from 
the juices of tartiſh vegetables; from 
camphire, and even ' from muſk itſelf, 
I believe nothing more remains to fill 
up the catalogue of uſeful attenuants, 


SECT. N 
Of Dilution. 


f HE neceſſity of diluting fizy hu- SE C r. 
1 mours is clearly pointed out by . 
nature, our ſureſt guide. For, though 
averſe to food, ſhe has a craving for 
drink; and if in a high fever the con- 
trary ever happens, it is not that the 


1 appetite 
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8 E T. appetite of the patient is good; but 


that his organs are vitiated. A proof 


of this is, that he has no ſuch perverſt 


dàeſire, until he begins to rave; and, 


as it is an exception to a ebend rule, 


10 it is reckoned one of the worſt of 


ſymptoms. When we wiſh to remove 
an extraordinary heat, and to quiet a 
violent agitation, which are both cauf. 
ed by a ſizineſs of the humours, what 
better expedient can we think of, than 
that of diluting theſe humours ? Watet 
is the * moſt general diluter we know 
of; but water alone cannot dilate 
every thing. For inſtance, it will not 
mix with the hardened white of an 
egg, nor with oil; and to qualify it 
for a mixture, we muſt impregnate it 
with certain ingredients. Now the 


fame rule holds good with regard to 


coagulated ferum, and even the greaſe 


of the body. Water, when ſimple, 


can dilute neither. For which reaſon, 
the urine is A clear, and colourleſs, 
when 
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when the drink is watery, and inſipid; 8 E 15 T. 
and therefore it is neceſſary, that to — 
whatever is taken, by way of drink, 
ſome ſugar, or vegetable acid, or both, 
ſhould be added. Thus an excellent 
drink is made by ſweetening light bar- 
ley-water with brown ſugar; and add- 
ing as much lemon juice, as is fuffi- 
cient to give it a tartiſh taſte. 'Two- 
milk whey, or what is ſtill better, light 
vinepar whey naturally contains theſe 
ingredients, though ina fmall degree; and 
is therefore reckoned, eyen alone; a very 
fit drink, not enly in this, but in every 
other fever. But, whether the patr- 
ent gives a preference to either of them, 
or whether he uſes beth, alternately, it 
is certain, that he ought te drink a 
great deal. From fix to eight quarts, 
in the four-and-twenty hours, cannot 
be deemed too great \a complement, 
when we conſider the neceſſary call 
there is for it, not only to reſtore the 
fluidity of the humours, ; and to com- 


I 4 penfate 5 
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8 ECT. penſate, in ſome meaſure, for the loſſes 
— which the body ſuſtains, while the 


ſtruggle holds; but alſo to relax the 
inward parts, and to produce the effect 
of a tepid bathing. Towards the de- 
cline of the fever, when nature is ſome- 
what diſincumbered, and in a better 
condition to feel her wants, a little 
white-wine whey ſhould be given now 
and then. Nor ſhould it be forgotten 
at any period, if the fever be low. 
For, though medicines contribute a good 
deal, it muſt be confeſſed, that the fe- 
ver itſelf, or, in other words, that the 
increaſed action of the veſſels has the 
greateſt ſhare in attenuating the mor- 
bid ſize. The whole buſineſs, then, 
of a phyſician is, to take care, that this 
action ſhould' be always in a proper 
degree, neither too high ; nor too low. 
This was a maxim of the great " 
ham; of whom it is juſtly ſaid: ' 

Innocuas placide corpus m_ urere 

Lammas; | 
Et Juſto rapidos temperat tone focos. 
As 
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As ſoon as the patient begins to re- EL T. 
cover from the conflict, and to have a 
deſire for broth, or any kind of light 
food, he ſhould be gratified; but with 
this caution, that while he remains 
confined to his bed, every thing he 
takes ſhould be made agreeably-tartiſh. 

The reaſon of this ſhall appear, when 
I come to the cure of a putrid fever. - 


SECT. X. 
Application of the foregoing principles. 
I the treatment of any diſorder, 8 E CT. 
there is, no doubt, an allowance 
to be made for a difference in age, and 
conſtitution. The doſe of medicines, 
and the quantity of evacuations, which 
are fit for a ſtrong grown-up perſon, are 
very unfit for thoſe, who are young, or 
old, or of a delicate frame. But, ex- 
cept thoſe two points, the mode of pre- 


ſcribing for all, who labour under the 


ſame complaint, ſhould be exactly 
| alike, 
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8 E © T. alike, or with very little difference. Sup- 
— poſe, then, for the ſake of clearneſs, 


that a man of a ſtrong conſtitution is 


ſeized with an head-ach, a general 


laſſitude &c. and that the moment he 
begins to complain, a phyſician is 


called in. At this time, it is no way 
difficult to know, that there is a fever. 


The ſymptoms are too obvious to leave 
any room to doubt of it. But then to 
determine poſitively of what fort the 
fever is, and whether, or no, it will 
continue long, this, JI believe, is not 
in the power of any phyſician. Nor is 


it at all neceflaty, that it ſhould. For 
how different ſos ver the management 


may be, when fevers are, for ſome 
hours, confirmed, it is a juft remark; 
that, at the very beginning, there is 
one mode, which is cominon to them 
all, and which may, therefore, be 
adopted with ſafety. That is, to or- 


der the patient to bed, to adviſe: him, 
if not corpulent, to take a vomit; 


and, 


Cuay. I. 


and, after its operation, to drink SE CT. 
largely of warm vinegar-whey. 'The Ty. ET 


deſign is, that, whilſt the cauſe of the 

fever is yet weak, the encreaſed action 
of the body, the telaxing warmth of 

the bed, and the diluting quality of the 

drink, may poſſibly remove it. 


Sn 8 r. 
Die ſame ſubject continued. 


U if this method fhould prove SEC T. 
B infufficient the firſt night, I do . 
not think, that, without examining the 
| blood, | a phyſician can proceed much 
farther with any ſatisfaction to himſelf, 
or ſecurity to his patient. For, to 
preſcribe without a diagnoſtick, 1 18 to 
preſeribe at hazard; and certain it is, 
that without knowing what ſtate the 
blood is in, no one can form a ſure 

dingnoftick ; becauſe, at this early 
| Niet all othet confiderations amount 
only 
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8E. c T. only to a probability. To have, then, 
RE kf an infallible guide to go by, I order 


that through a /arge orifice, and in a 
Full ftream, a ſmall quantity of blood 
ſhould be drawn from the arm: and 
though theſe particulars' may ſeem tri- 
vial, I take them to be of ſome con- 
ſequence. Firſt, becauſe, if the blood 
were to trickle down the arm, or to 
ſpout out, ſo as in its fall to reſemble 
a ſlender thread, it could not be ſo fit 
to anſwer the purpoſe of an examina- 
tion; and ſecondly, becauſe, if the 
F be a true inflammatory one, I 
can again have recourſe to large bleed- 
ings; whereas, if it be of the putrid 
kind, a large bleeding ſhould be care- 
fully avoided, though a ſmall one can- 
not, in the leaſt, be prejudicial. At 
this - viſit I preſcribe ſome ſaline 
draughts, with, or without camphire; 
ſome papers of rhubarb with ſal poly- 
chreſt, or nitre; and thus far I am 
of opinion, that the method of cure. is 
general, 


© 
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general, and may be practiſed at all 3 E C T. 
events. But if, upon viſiting the pa- Lv Is 
tient in the evening, I find the blood 
covered with a whitiſn buff - like ſub- 
ſtance, I immediately begin with 
what . is adapted to the inflammatory 
fever in particular. I order a ſecond 
bleeding, and I regulate the quantity 
by the nature of the ſymptoms, and 
the conſiſtency of the ſize. When 
theſe are ſlight, I think it enough 
for the patient, whom we have ſup- 
poſed to be of a ſtrong frame, to loſe 
about twelye ounces of blood. Bat if 
they be conſiderable, as when. the 
ſize is both thick and tough; the heat 
great; the pain of the head very acute; 
or the breathing difficult ; in this: caſe, 
J give directions, that he ſhould con- 
tinue bleeding, until he feels himſelf 
grow weak. After this, I-adviſe him 
to make the fame effort as the night 
before: and to co-operate with the ac- 
tion of the vinegar whey, in attenu- 

ating 
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T ating the ſizy matter, and promoting 
— perſpiration, I order that every two 
hours he ſhould take three ſpoonfuls of 
a mixture, compoſed, partly of mint- 
water, partly of the ſpiritus mindereri, 
and two grains of tartar emetick. 


E 
Continued. 


8 -- T. IN the morning of the third 47 
—— | if I do not find the fever on the 
decline, I judge it muſt run to a cer- 

tain length ; and without making any 
further attempts to ſhorten its durati- 

on, I think it ſufficient to moderate 

its violence. I order a third bleeding, 

and, if the head be engaged, I think 

it better to bleed in the foot; becauſe 

no revulſion is made by bleeding in 

the arm; and that when either the 
temporal artery, or jugular vein is o- 
pened, the patient grows weak, be- 


fore 
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fore a ſufficient quantity of blood can 8. Fe ©T 
be drawn. The formula, which J uſe . 
then, and which I continue — 5 the 

whale courſe of the gr is this. 


1 | Camphorss 1 unum; tere 
cum paucis amygdalis; et poſtea gra- 
datim affunde aq. menth. ſimp. 
unc. ſeptem ; colaturæ adde ſpirit, 
mindereri unc. tres; tartari ſtibiatf 
gr. duo. M. cap. cochlearia duo 
arg ſecunda auf que bern e 


on the « evening c of this day, if the 
ſymptoms be ſtill increaſing, . | 2 order 
bliſters to be applied; (to the legs, 
when the head is principally engaged ; 
or to the back, when the chief com- 
plaint lies in the cheſt) and the fol- 
low-ing morning, if the feyer be not at 
a ſtand, 1 get him blooded again in 
the Roe” In the mean time, 1 Pay. 2 
cloſe attention to the ſtate of the bore 
es; and, as I deem it neceſſary 
the patient to go, four or five _ . 
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ſtool; L order two ſrruples of. rhubarb; 
ä one drachm and an half of ſal po- 
lychreſt to be divided into eight parts; 
and one of them to be taken, N 
onally, every ſecond,” or third; 
fourth hour. All Along, the Bk 
ſhould be light viriegar-whey ; and in 
every quart of it à fcruple, or half 4 
drachm of nitre; ſhould be diſſolved. 
The only attainable point a at this period 
of the diſorder, is to reduee it to an 
uniform tenour ; of which, if no ſign 
appears on Friis morning of the fifth 
day; and that, on the contrary, there 
is reaſon to apprehend 4 phrenzy, 

a pb very common in an inflam- 
matory fever; and which is caſily dif- 
covered by the fiery. looks of the pati- 
ent”; by the violent agitation of his 
whole body; and by his wild, inco- 
herent Tpecthes; in this caſe, 71 order 
him to. be "blooded a gain, ad deliqui- 
with bee animi, "in the foot.; and 


rot 00 0), 
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immediately after, to be bliſtered on 8 E .C F. 
the back. Nay, my chief dependence .* 


is upon another bleeding, if the vio- 
lence of the ſymptoms ſhould require 
it. 5 


Not long ſince, I had a patient in 
the very circumſtances I mention here. 
He was of a middle age, and of a very 
robuſt: habit of body: By an abuſe 


of ſpirituous liquors, he was ſeized 


with an inflammatory fever, which 1 
had an opportunity of attending him in 
from the very beginning. I do not re- 
collect to have ever ſren a more. ſizy 
blood. The cruſt which coveted it, 
was an inch thick, and ſo tough, that 
it reſiſted pulling, much like leather. 
On the morning of the fourth day, 
though I had taken every early pre- 
caution, that my judgment could ſug- 
geſt, to hinder the fever from running 
high, the patient became phrene- 


. tick; and ſo much fo, that three 


= men 
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s EO. men were hardly able to keep him in 


bed. His ſtruggles to get looſe ſhow- 
ed, that he had an uncommon degree 
of ſirength; and yet his pulſe was 
ſunk, hardly perceivable, and his whole 
ſkin covered with a cold, clammy 
fweat. Racks, gibbets, murder, light- 
ning ; all, in wild confuſion, crowd- 
ed upon his | diſordered | brain: and 
when preſſed to drink, he ſet his 
teeth, cloſed his lips, and appeared, 
in ſome meaſure, as if he had a lock- 
ed jaw. In this ſituation, I was for 
a while in a ſuſpence, how to relieve 
him. I knew that the ſtate of his brain, 
and the nature of the diſorder, requi- 
red more bleeding; but then the ſtate 
of his pulfe, and the cold clammy 
ſweat ſeemed to forbid it. At laſt, 
upon conſidering, that he had been 
eaſed by every one of the preceding 
bleedings; and that this ſudden alarm 
was owing to the ſizy matter's being 
forcibly impacted in the veſſels of the 


brain, 
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brain, I determined again to get him s EC T. 
bled in the foot. 1 ſtood by during 3 


the operation, which I took care to 
carry on almoſt ad deliquium; and 
thereby I had the ſatisfaction of per- 
ceiving an immediate calm. This laſt- 
ed until the following day, when the 
ſame ſtorm began to gather; and, 
what 1 did not . perceive till then, 
the pulſe was not only low, but flut- 
tering. This additional ſymptom was 
truly alarming; but T was encou- 
raged by my former ſucceſs to o- 
verlook it. I had again recourſe 
to bleeding; and the event prov- 
ed equally fortunate, For, be- 
fore I left the patient's room, the 
hurry of his ſpirits was abated : he 
fell into a profound ſleep; and the 
morning after, I found him in, what 
I long wiſhed for, a profuſe ſweat. 
It was then I took it for granted, that 
the ſizy matter had been attenuated ſo, 
K 2 | as 
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8 EO T. as to paſs freely through all the out- 
—— lets. Nor was I miſtaken. For, 
from that time, until the thirteenth 

day, when the fever intirely quitted 

him, the patient continued ſleeping, 
now and then; ſweating conſtantly, 

more or leſs; and depoſing in his u- 

rine a whitiſh ſediment, not unlike 

the inflammatory cruſt itſelf, When! re- 

duced into powder. ; 
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Chap. II. concerning Revers. 
CHAPTER I. 
SECT, I. 


Putrid Fever. 
ſymptoms. People then are put on 
their guard; and their ſufferings force 
them to ſeek ſome aſſiſtance. But a 
putrid fever, though certainly acute, 
is ſcarce perceivable at firſt. Not 
that the body is, even then, at its 
eaſe; but the firſt workings are ſo 
faint, that they are not much attend- 
ed to. Perſons thus affected, are not 
well enough to go about buſineſs, 
with their uſual alacrity; nor ſick 
enough to be wholly confined. In 


this inſidious manner, the fever creeps 
KT. on, 
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LL acute diſorders begin, for SECT. 
the moſt part, with alarming ut. 
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SEC T. on, for two, or three days, and ſome- 
* times more; not declaring itſelf open- 
ly, and yet ſinking the ſpirits of the 
patient. From this character it may 
ſeem juſt, to draw the definition of a 
putrid fever; and it certainly would 
be ſo, but for two reaſons. The firſt 
is, that though its general type be 
ſuch as I have deſcribed, yet it hap- 
pens ſometimes, that, on its very firſt 
advance, it gives a full alarm. 'The ſe- 
cond is, that other fevers ſteal on, ſome- 
times, inſenſibly; ; though, in general, 
they attack without diſguiſe. As to 
the other apparent ſymptoms of a pu- 
trid fever, they help as little to de- 
fine it. Theſe ſymptoms are moſtly 
changeable, as I ſhall ſhow, when I 
come to treat of them; and, ſurely, 
a definition, that reſts upon appear- 
ances, without which the thing defin- 
ed can exiſt, muſt be deemed very 

. inaccurate. The only unalterable mark, 
that I know of, and, indeed, the only 


one, 
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one, that conſtitutes the eſſence of s EC T. 
this diſorder, is a tendency of the hu- 8 
mours to a ſtate of diſſolution. By 
this, it is true, that a putrid fever 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed from an ardent 
fever, from a malignant fever, from a 
petechial fever, or even the plague 
itſelf : But till it remains true, that 
all theſe are of the ſame ſpecies. 'The 
only difference is, that in ſome of 
them, the humours are diſſolved ſoon- 
er, and much more, than in others. 
But to me this does not appear a ſuffi- 
cient cauſe, -why they ſhould not all 
have the ſame charaQeriftick, With 
reſpect to its degrees, the attribute of 
reaſon varies in various individuals; 
and yet it ſerves as a mark, by which 
to diſtinguiſh mankind. The very 
ſize, which conſtitutes an inflamma- 
tory fever, differs in different people, 
both as to its denſity and toughneſs : 
and, nevertheleſs, we look upon it, as 
a ſufficient mark of diſtinction. On 

| 4 the 


Part II. 


A Phyſical Liquid 


ar T. the ſame principle, then, I call that. 

3 2 putrid- fever, in which a broken 

texture of the humours 1 is more or leſs 
evident. 5 


ST. . 
The proximate, or efficient Cauſe. 


O acquire a true knowledge of 
J this diſorder, we muſt confi. 
der, attentively, what happens when 
the humours make the firſt advance 
to putrefaction. That they are then 
expanded, is eaſily proved. Break 
any globular body into different parts, 
and, though you cannot thereby change 
the maſs, you will, certainly, make a 
conſiderable change in the ſurface. 
For the "ſurface of any one body can- 
not equal the ſam total of the ſurfaces 
of the parts, into which it is divided. 
But it is admitted, on all hands, that 
blood is compoſed of globular parts; 


Cuar. II. concerning Fevers, 


that each globule is made of others 9E — T. 


ſill ſmaller; and that the ſame; me- 
chaniſm prevails ' in the integral parts 
of the lymph. As ſoon, therefore, as, 
by any means, theſe globules are ſud- 
denly broken, it is a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, that they ſhould occupy more 
room, than they did before, when each 


of them was entire, and pretty firm. ; 


To this we , may: juſtly add, as an 
auxiliary, the effect, which is produced 
by the eſcape - of fixed air. Whilſt 
the humours remain in a- found ſtate; 
this neceſſary ingredient makes no ef- 
fort to recover its elaſticity; but when 
their texture is broken, we all know, 
that it expands itſelf to a very great 


degree. Of which we may obſerve an 


inſtance in the courſe of any fermen- 
tation; inſomuch, that, to prevent the 
rupture of the veſſels, wherein the 
work is carried on, a proper vent muſt 
be given. Now, to my mind at leaſt, 
it ſeems pretty clear, that the expan- 

ton, 
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SECT. fion, which | 18 capable of diſtending 
wal the veſſels of our frame, muſt be ſuf- 
ficient, even alone, to diſturb the free- 
dom of circulation, But there is an- 
other concomitant, reaſon. For then 
the globules of the blood cannot but 
be forced into channels, from. which, 
in a natural ſtate, they are ever ex- 
cluded. So that, partly, by the very 
expanſion of the blood, and, partly, 
by its irruption into ſome of the ſe- 
rous veſſels, a variety of obſtructions 
muſt be formed, ſufficient to quicken 
the motion of the heart; and here I 
fix the efficient, or proximate cauſe of 
a putrid fever. With regard to the 
remote, or occaſional cauſes, it is 
plain, that they are ſuch, as are acrid 
themſelves, or any way qualified to 
induce ſuch an acrimony, as muſt 
produce a ferment, or an inteſtine mo- 
tion. In the firſt part of this inquiry 
4 have dwelt upon this ſubject, per- 
| bapzs, 


CAP. II. n Fevers. 


haps, too long; ; and ſhall not there- 
fore enter now into a further detail. 
9 E C T. III. 


Smploms. 


O preſerve ſome order in the SEC * 
narration of the ſymptoms, I 8 * 


ſhall divide the courſe of this fever 
into three ſtages. I have hinted al- 
ready, what is common in the firſt. 
In this ſtage, it rarely happens, that 
there is any great ſhivering: this ſymp- 
tom appearing only, when the diſorder 
ſets out very violent, Whereas, when 
it comes on flowly, as it uſually does, 
nothing more is felt, at firſt, than 
ſome light interchanges of cold and 
heat, and ſometimes a mixture of both. 
This ſenſation alone is ſufficient to 
make the patient uneaſy; but it is of- 


ten accompanied with, or, at leaſt, 


ſoon followed by, another, which 
trou- 
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8 E. 0 T. troubles him: more. I mean, an un- 


—— common wearineſs all over, which is 
e teizing not to be ſeverely felt; 
but which cannot be well expreſſed, 
The patient ſeems, as if he had been 
jaded by a long journey; or exhauſted 
by ſome bodily labour, with this ad- 
ditional grievance, that he has now a 
diſreliſh for food, and that every ſuc- 
ceeding moment, inſtead of contribut- 
ing to his caſe, adds ſtill more to his 
complaint. This, however, is not 
without exception. In the beginning, 
: ſome. patients have a few lucid inter- 
vals. , But this favourable aſpect i is of 
a ſhort duration. A weighty load of 
ſickneſs bears them down at length; 
and after a ſtruggle of three, four, and 
ſometimes five days, they are forced 


to > confine themſelves to their bed. 


HrRE the ſecond age begins; and 
it is generally from hence that we date 
che, ſickneſs. The. Liſſereat parts of 
the 


„ 
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the body, but chiefly the back and 8E T. | 


loins, are now weary, and painful; . 


juſt as if they had been beaten, or 
bruiſed. And though the patients of- 
ten ſtir themſelves to find out ſome 
eaſy poſture, they complain greatly 
of being hurted, when they are ſtir- 
red by others. At this time, the head, 
the cheſt, and even the ſtomach, are 
affected very much. There is often 
an inclination to vomit; and what 
is thrown up, is of various colours, 
but reſembles - moſtly corrupted bile. 
The countenance has a gloemy caſt. 
It is bloated, and, as it were, dead- 
coloured. The eyes are heavy, full, 
ſomewhat yellowiſh, or ſuffuſed with 
a redneſs, and very expreſſive of an 
agitated ſtate of mind. There is a 
loathing, a finking, and an extraor- 
dinary weakneſs; and yet it fre- 
quently happens at this peried, that 
the pulſe is not much agitated; 
chat the heat of the ſkin is not- very 
great; 
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SECT 
UI. 
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inequality in the ſymptoms gives the 
diſorder the appearance of malignity; 
for which reaſon, we call it, ſome- 
times, a malignant fever. But the ſcene 
changes, as it advances. The pulſe then 
begins to beat quick, and its ſtrength 
declines, as its frequency increaſes. In 
ſome, the ſkin is ſomewhat moiſt; in 
others, it is quite dry: ſome have pro- 
fuſe ſweats; but all have more or leſs 
of a ſcorching heat. By degrees, the 


at firſt, but blackiſh at laſt. A fur- 


and the roots of the teeth: and if 
the patient then retain his ſenſes, 
he has, for the moſt part, an un- 


A Phlyfcal Inquiry Parr II. 
great; that the thirſt is not conſide- 
rable; that the tongue is moiſt; 
and that the evacuations, by ſtool, 
and urine, are almoſt natural. This 


tongue grows foul, and parched, with 
deep chops; and, if care be not ta- 
ken to keep it clean, it becomes co- 
vered with a tough mucus, browniſh 


ring, like this, gathers about the lips ; 


quench- 


char. II. concerning Fevers. 


by 
quenchable thirſt. In the mean time, SECT. 


what tenſe. The ſtools, which be- 
gin to be frequent, are thin, of dif- 
ferent colours, and extremely fetid. 
The urine too has a ſickening ſmell. 
In colour and quantity, it varies from 
day to day. At the height of the diſ- 
order, the quantity is commonly 
ſmall; and the colour inclined to red; 


but towards the cloſe, it becomes 


darker, like dead, or high- coloured 


beer; and if there be a ſediment it is | 


generally of a duſkiſh, hue. Whilſt 
theſe ſymptoms are acquiring ſtrength, 
thoſe, which appeared at firſt, keep 
pace along with them. The miſt 
thickens, the confuſion encreaſes, and 
the patient at length falls into a ſtate 
of nnn. 


I caLL this tbe third ſtage; 1 and 
thou gh ſome get into it much loner, 


IS + .5 


it ſeldom begins until from the ſixth 
to 


j 


if not before, the bowels become ſome- _ 
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4 CT. to the eleventh day. In this ſtage, all 


- patients are not equally affected. Some 
are delirious, and conſtantly watch- 
ful; ſome drowſy, and even lethar- 
gick: whilſt others are in a oy 
condition, hard of hearing, and 

ſome degree of ſtupidity. With r re- 
gard to their raving, it is obſervable, 
that it ſeldom amounts to thoſe hi gh 
flights- of wildneſs, common in an in- 
flammatory fever; and that nothing, 
but an acibuloagble uſe of hot medici- 
nes can” raiſe it to that degree. But 
as the ferment Kill encreaſes, we per- 
eeive a tremor of the hands; a ſtarting 
of the tendons 3 iehorous, in voluntary 
ſtools; and, in fine, an aggravation 
of all the foregoing ſymptoms. As to 
the petechial eruption, - which belongs 
to this fever alone, it is very changea- 
ble, with regard not only to the time 
of its appearance, but alſo to its co- 

lour and fize, Without Weng up- 
on its variations, I ſhalt content my- 
1 ſelf 


ſelf. * this AY Ones whether vue: T. 
it appears ſooner or later, whether it . * | 


be circumſcribed, like flea-bites, or ex- 
tended into. large, irregular, angry blot- 
ches; whether it be red, or of any 
duſkith colour, down to a black; 
that all this. depends upon the time, 
at which the blood is diſſolved; and 
the manner in which a greater ot ſmal- 
ler quantity of it is extravaſated. It 
is on the ſame principle, that we can 
account for the hemorrhages, which 
are common in this fever, not from 
the noſe only, but from other e- 
munctories. IK e A 


SECT. 1V, 
Prognoftice. 


T is a e firtt, that for ſe- SEC T. 
veral days after his confinement 


the patient ſnould not be much agitat- 
ads nor his ſtrength much exhauſted. 
L Secondly, 
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8 E. .* Secondly, | that he ſhould not have a 
dry, ſcorching heat; and that the 
ſweat, if any, ſhould not be profuſe. 
Thirdly, that the bowels ſhould not 

be: ſwollen; nor hard, nor conſtipat- 

ed; and yet that the tools ſhould be 
neither involuntary, nor ichorous. 
Fourthly, that the urine ſhould not be 

in a ſmall quantity ; nor of an high, 
reddiſh colour. Fifthly, that the 
breathing' ſhould not be very quick; 

nor, at any time, intercepted. - Sixth- 

ly, that the delirium ſhould not be ve- 

ry great; and that the patient ſhould 

be neither watchful, nor lethargick. 
Seventhly, that there ſhould be no tre- 
mulous motion in the hands, nor ſtart- 

ing in the tendons, nor convulſion in 

the features. Eighthly, that the tongue, 
though foul, ſhould not be covered with 

a black dry fur, nor in the leaft chop- 
ped. Ninthly, that there ſhould be 
no difficulty in ſwallowing, nor an in- 
ſenſibility of what is taken. Tenthly, 
Serra | that 


CA, II. concerning  Fevers. 


only. And laſtly, that no petechial 
ſpots ſhould appear early ; and that if 
they ſhould, come forth towards the 
height of the fever, they ſhould not 
be broad, nor livid, nor angry. In 


theſe circumſtances, we have reaſon to 


the blood is not great; and, conſe- 
quently, that nature will triumph, even 
alone; or, at leaſt, that ſhe will want 
but little aſſiſtance. Nor is there, in- 
deed, very much to be apprehended 
from a concurrence of many of them; 
provided they do not appear, until the 
diſorder is far advanced, and. that pro- 
per relief is then adminiſtered. I ex- 
cept, however, a dry, ſcorching heat, or, 
what is ſtill worſe, an acrid, ardent 
one, with very profuſe ſweats. Theſe 


period; the one denoting a violent 
attrition, and the. other a reſolution af 
" "MM the 


that the body ſhould not be ſo ſtiff, as 8 EC T, 
to be obliged to lie in a ſupine poſture | 2 


. 
* - a a 
rer . . A tO 


believe, that the inteſtine motion of 
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SEC.T. the globules both of the ſerum, and 


IV. 


— 


blood ; which I dread fo much, that 
whilft they are abſent, or appear only 
in a moderate degree, -I do not deſpair, 
even though other ſymptoms ſhould be, 
at the height of the diſorder, very con- 
ſiderable. The beſt that can happen 
then, is a flight hemorrhage from the 
noſe; or a gentle diarrhœa, of which ] 
mean to ſhow the utility hereafter. But, 
if at the commencement of the fever, 
or at a period not diſtant from it, we 
obſerve thoſe ſymptoms, which, even 
on the eleventh day, give cauſe to fear, 
we may then be fure, that the patient 
is expoſed to very great danger. Not 
that he would be fo, if it were cafy, 
for a number of days, to keep things 
in the fame ſituation they appear in 
then, or, at leaſt, to hinder them from 
becoming worſe. But this advantage 
cannot be well expected; becauſe it is 
the nature of a putrefactive ferment, 
or, in other words, of an inteſtine mo- 

| tion 


zo 
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tion of the blood, to riſe to an higher + ab * 
degree, as it advances. The pf Ce 
progreſs, which it makes, is clear! 

dicated by an incteaſe of the PER 
and, if to theſe we add what a futther 
growth will ſurely produce, the ſcorch- 
ing heat, and profuſe ſweats, which I 
have mentioned above, there can be no 


doubt but that an agony will ſoon fols 
low. 
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Cure. 


HAVE faid, that the pibniinats SEC T. 
cauſe of this feyer, is a putrefac- 1 


Haw: ee ee e 
and of this it is, perhaps, no ſimall 
proof, that the whole cure conſiſts in 
governing this ferment, and giving 2 
right turn to its motion. But, to ſuc- 
ceed in this point, we muſt previouſly 

conſider for what end the motion it- 
L 3 | ſelf 
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SEL "Xp ſelf is raiſed, and what changes it pro- | 
= duces in the body, during its exiſt- 
ence. Theſe conſiderations are by ſo 

much the more neceſſary, as, without 

the firſt, we might ſuppreſs the fer- 

ment too ſoon; and, without the ſe- 

cond, we might ſuffer it to run too 

high. Firſt, then, that it is raiſed to 

free the blood from ſeptick particles, | 
conveyed to it by the means of conta- 

gion, or interwoven with it by an a- 

buſe of the non-naturals, cannot be 

e doubted ; ſince, as ſoon as a thorough 
depuration is made, the body tecovers 
its natural tranquility : and, ſecondly, 

that, while it exiſts, it tends to corrupt 
_we- whole maſs of fluids and ſolids, 
can, I think, as little be doubted. 
Witneſs. the reſolution of the blood; 

and the flaccidity of the fibres; the of- 
fenſiveneſs of the ſweats, and of other 
evacuations; the number of livid 

ſpots, and other mortifying blotches ; 

all which are common in this fever, 
and 


Crap. II. concerning Fevers. 


and which it is impoſſible to account SE C 12 
for upon any other principle. From We. 


hence, it appears, that as a moderate 
ferment is neceſſary, and ſhould there- 
fore be ſupported, becauſe, without 
it, no ſeparation can be made of what 
is tainted from what is pure; ſo, too 
great a ferment ſhould be reſtrained; 
becauſe, if, ſuffered to operate on, it 
would ſpread corruption ſtill wider; 
and elude at laſt the force of medi- 
eines. 
opinion, the only curative intentions a 
phyſician ſhould have. Let us exa- 
mine what he muſt do to fulfil 


them, 


$SBECT. VL 


WW, . 5 USE bleeding f 7s Ercer. 


. Theſe two points are, in my 
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J* os beginning, 30 the ſymp- $EC F. 


VI. 
toms run high, ſome think it ne. 


ceſſary to bleed often; and this they 
14 do 
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SECT. do upon a preſumption, that inflam- 
. > mations are then forming in different 


parts of the body. Indeed, to ſay 
nothing of what paſſes internally, it 


is evident, from the colour of the 
eyes, and the red ſpots, which appear 


on the ſurface of the ſkin, that there 
is a ſuffuſion; or, in other words, 
that there is an irruption of blood in- 
to the ferous veſſels. ' And how could 
it be otherwiſe? The blood cannot 
be diſſolved, without being expanded 
in the ſame proportion; and whilſt it 
is in this Rate, we can readily con- 
ceive, that a flight agitation is ſuffici- 
ent to force it out of its proper chan- 
nels. Thus it is, that hemorrhages 
are brought on ; and the bloody ſweats, 
and bloody urine, which have been 
obſerved in peſtilential fevers, cannot 
be aſcribed to any other cauſe. But, 
furely, to remove this mode of in- 
flammation, (if, in the preſent cafe, 
it Ow” be called by that name) the 
ſureſt 


Chae, IL concerning Fevers. 


ddne by repeated bleedings ?, When 
you wiſh to make a. ferment operate 
ſlowly, will you ſucceed the better, by 
taking away a part of the fluid to be 
fermented? In my mind, you may al- 
moſt as well, to quench a flame, take 
away, firſt, a part of the materials, 
and then throw gun- powder on the 
remainder. Beſides, We know, that 
when à fermentative motion is raiſed 
in the humours, it is, in à great med» 
ſure, counteracted by the firmneſs of 
the blood itſelf; and by the tonick 
action of. the fibres. And is it con- 
ſiſtent with reaſon, that to bleed fi 
ten, is a means of inereaſing both ;? 
Experience, at leaſt, evinces the con- 
trary. They, who have ſucceeded 
moſt in curing! the plague, which holds 
the firſt link in the chain of putrid 
fevers, | have made nb mention of 


vioading, or mentioned ty only to con- 
demn 
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that occaſions it. And can this be * 
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s EO T. demn it. The lancet is ſeldom, if 
ever, uſed in warm climates, where 


putrid diſorders are very rife. And, 
amongſt ourſelves, does not common 
obſervation ſhow, when the fever is 
putrid, and no way complicated, that, 
after every large bleeding, the ſymptoms 
become a great deal worſe ? With te> 
gard to the hemorrhage from the noſe, 
which is a pure effort of nature, and 
which may ſeem, therefore, to indicate 
the neceſſity of bleeding, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that, to be ſalutary, it ſhould 
be only flight. A mere ſhow of it 
is certainly to be wiſhed for; not be- 
cauſe it leſſens the quantity of the 
blood, that circulates ; but becauſe it 
unburdens the veſſels, in which ſome 
blood, that had been thrown out of 
the natural courſe of circulation, had 
ſtagnated. However, I do not diſap- 
prove a ſmall bleeding at firſt. On 
the contrary, I look upon it then to 
1 abſolutely necellary. For, without 
ſeeing 


Caay. II. concerning Fevers. 


ſeeing the blood, it is ſcarce poſſible, SE CT: 
at an early period, to form a true d 


agnoſtick; and he who preſcribes in 
phyſick, without this guide, may juſtly 
enough be compared to a pilot, who 
drives about in the wide ocean with- 
out a compaſs. ”y 


S E C.. VIII. 


Kn other evacuations. 


THILST any thing putrid liess 
in the ſtomach, or inteſtines,. 


every one knows what the body ſuf- 
fers. No part is free from an uneaſy | 
ſenſation ; and if by puking, or purg- 
ing, Or Hg the cauſe be not remov- 
ed, before it reaches further, we doubt 


not, that a fever may follow. Is it not 
then a neceſſary conſequence, that the 


very ſame thing ſhould keep up, and 
even increaſe a fever, which is by other 
means already kindled? To my ap- 
N prehenſion, 


rr F 


rr 8 r — 
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SECT. prehenſion, nothing is clearer : and, 


; %, # 


. r 


that during the courſe of this fever, 
there ſhould be ſomething more ot leſs 
putrid in the inteſtines, is equally cer- 
tain, For it is a maxim, that the ſe- 
cretions partake of whatever ſtate the 
blood is in: ſo that, when the ſpring 


itſelf is tainted, that, which flows from 


it, muſt be ſo likewiſe. 'This is true 
with regard to all the ſecretions z but 
it is more particularly ſo, with reſpe& 
to the bile; which, even in a natural 
ſtate, is, of all humours in the human 
body, the moſt apt to putrify ; and 
which, of courſe, muſt be Rill more 
ſo, when a general tendency to putre- 
faction actually prevails It follows, 
therefore, that, to cleanſe the bowels, 


in the beginning of a putrid fever, and 


to keep them clean during the courſe 
of it, is the firſt ſtep, that ſhould be 
taken towards a ſucceſsful method of 
cure. Next to this, we ſhould not 


forget to promote the diſcharge of 
urine, - 


Cuap. II. concerning Fever. 


pect to purify, But, though nature 
points out the neceſſity of ſuch evacu- 
ations ; ſince, of her own accord, ſhe 


ing after; yet, in co-operating with 
her efforts, we ſhould uſe no violent 
medicines. ' All mercurial preparations 
diffolve the humours. Fhoſe of anti- 
mony do the ſame. It is evident, 
then, that neither the one, nor the 
other, ſhould be given in a putrid fe- 
ver, where the danger is by ſo much 
the greater, as the humours are in a 
ſtate of diſſolution. On this principle, 
every unbiaſſed perſon may eaſily judge, 


this caſe, to give Doctor James's Pow- 
ders. There is ſo much induftry uſed 
in keeping theſe powders a profound 
fecret, that, though it were thought 


can 


urine, and, in a flight meaſure, that = T. 
of perſpiration. They are the princi wy 
pal drains, through which we may ex- 


brings on a puking at firſt, and a purg- 


whether or no it be ſafe, at leaſt in 


worth while to analyſe them, no one 
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8 K CT. can be. ſure of diſcovering all the in- 
ws gredients, that enter into their compo. 


ſition. But, be this as it may, it is 
certain, from their mode of operation, 
that they contain, among other things, 
if not ſome mercurial preparations, at 
leaſt, a good deal of antimony. 80 
that, notwithſtanding the pompous ti- 
tle, which they bear, they ought to be, 
and, I think, they are, juſtly exploded 
by all rational practitioners. Indeed, 
in an inflammatory fever, where there 
is an indication to attenuate, theſe re- 
puted all-healing powders may do ſome 
ſervice; and then, to avoid being 
teized, a phyſician may yield to the ſo- 
licitation of thoſe, who raiſe a clamour 
in their favour, But, to connive at the 
adminiſtring of them in a. putrid fever, 
where the approaches of death keep 
pace with an increaſe of diſſolution in 
the humours, this ſurely muſt be un- 


pardonable. i in * man, whoſe Nel 
tion 
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ſion it is, if not always to relieve, at SE CT. 


VII. 
leaſt never to injure. . 


SECT. VIII. 
Of Antiſepticks. 


ment is raiſed in a living bo- 
dy, it muſt not be ſuppoſed, that the 
humours are all at once reſolved into 
a mere putrid ichor. No one could 
ſurvive a change of ſuch general cor- 
ruption. What is meant, and what 
appearances juſtify, is, that, in a 
putrid fever, the humours make ſome 
advances towards this change ; and that, 
in every ſucceeding advance, the infecti- 
on is propagated from the parts, which 
are already tainted, to thoſe which are 
as yet, in ſome meaſure, ſound. Tt 
is in this progreſſive manner, that 
corruption ſpreads every where. 80 
that, though we ſhould expel what 
| 18 
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SECT. is entirely - reſolved by putrefaction, 
3 4 ſtill the ferment muſt continue; and 
for this reaſon, that the infection ad- 

heres to parts, which, as long as 

they remain any way ſound, cannot 

be fitted for a paſſage through any of 

the emunctories. We may readily 
conceive, then, that, to cure à pu- 

trid feyer, it is not enough to make 
uſe of evacuations alone; and that, 
effectually to remove the cauſe, we 
ſhould, give ſuch medicines, as are 
qualified to counteract the. force of the 
remaining infection. We call theſe 
medicines by the name of aantiſep. 
ticks; and they are of three forts: 
mineral acids, which increaſe the 
firmneſs of the flaids and ſolids, and 
render the preyailing alkali neutral : 
vegetable aſtringents, which brace up 
the fibres, and help to keep the CON- 
ſtituent globules of the blood in a pro- 
per degree of coheſion: and vegetable 
acids, which. ſaturate, indeed, but 
"0 


Concerning Fever. 


2 
—— 2 


Cuae. II. 6 
do not ſtrengthen. As to the ſub- SECT. 
ſtances, which cannot be reduced to "i 
either of theſe claſſes, and which are As 
found, nevertheleſs > to be correctors 
of putrefaction, 1 am apt to think that 
their antiſeptick quality, in the hu- 
man body at leaſt, is owing to the 
power, which they have, to enliven 
the ſpirits, and, at the ſame time, 
to promote ſome evacuation. What 
makes me entertain this opinion is, 
that muſk and camphire, which are 
reckoned antiſepticks, ceaſe to be ſo, 
when they do not raiſe the pulſe; and 


bring on a gentle perſpiration. 


— 


s Er. IX. 


f Blifters , 


ITHERTO, I Fees SECT. 
20 * ed, that there ate hut two 3 
Ways to reſtrain the ferment of a pu- 

trid fever. The one is to cleanſe; 
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SECT. and the other is to irengthen. I have 
Fes. obſerved too, that to ſucceed in both, 
no medicines ſhould be given, as eva- 
cuants, but ſuch as are of a gentle na- 
ture, and have little or no power to 
attenuate. Otherwiſe, you would def- 
troy, in fulfilling the firſt indication, 
what you mean to eſtabliſh in fulfilling 
the ſecond. Now, if this remark be 
juſt, upon what principle can bliſters 
be deemed proper? Doctor Huxham 
condemns the promiſcuous uſe, that 

is made of them, upon this occaſion ; 
but he owns, at the ſame time, that, 
if towards the decline, or at any other 
period of this fever, “the ſolids grow 
torpid, the circulation languid, the 
ſpirits effæte, and the ſick comatoſe,” 
that, in this caſe, the application of 
bliſters is abſolutely neceſſary. ; J re- 
vere the memory of this great man; 
but, with deference to his e 
I think, that the very objections, which 
* makes to the practice of thoſe, 
who 


concerning Fevers. 


CHAP. I. 


who bliſter early, when the fever runs SE c T. 
NF 
high, may be made at leaſt, with e- — 


qual force, to his OWN. The reaſon 
of his diſapprobation is, that the acrid 
ſalts of the flies diſſolve the blood, and 
conſequently haſten on its. putrefaction. 
Very true: But pray, will they not 
produce the ſame effects in the very 
caſe, wherein he approves of their 
application ? ſuch is the nature of a 
putrid fever, that as it advances to its 
full height, the fluids and ſolids be- 
come more reſolved; and the conſe- 
quence is, the above train of ſymp- 
toms. 80 that, whenever they ap- 
pear, | we need no other proof, that 
the diſſolution of the blood; and its 
putrefaction of courſe, is then greater, 
than before. | How, then, can it be 
ſupported, that bliſters will do a great 
deal of ſervice, | when the blood is 
greatly diſſolved, 


leſs ſo, they will do a great deal of 
harm? In anſwer to this, if the ad vo- 
M 2 cates 


and that, when it is 
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SEC T. cites of Doctor Hürham''s opinĩon ap- 
= peal to experience, they, who apply 


"of 


ginning, when the ferment is not yet 
| bliſters may anſwer a falvrary purpoſe, 


the whole courſe of the fever. But 


„ 4 0 


pg may . obtained within E 


on beyond it would be to favour, 
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bliſters early, may do the ſame; and, 
I believe, with greater jultiee. But 
the truth is, that reaſon and experi- 
ence refute them both. Except, how- 


ever, one caſe, that is, ifi the be⸗ 


great; nor the diſfolution very mani- 
fel. "Here, indeed, I own, that 


becauſe they make an artificial drain, 
which rarely, if ever, dries up during 


even then, I give particular directions, 


that they ſhould not be kept on long- 
, khan ten, or r twelve hours ; be⸗ 


ſpace of time ; and that to keep them 


what we ought to avoid, a further 
introduction of their faline patticles. 


SECT. 


 Cpae II. concerning Fever. 


S'B CT. X. 
SO 


+» TIS 4 5» 


courſe of a putrid fever, no ſolid food 
ſhould be given. Broth itſelf, though 
eaſily digeſted, is then highly impro- 
per, as it increaſes the alkaleſcent diſ- 
poſition of the humours. Nor is any 
drink fit, except that which is, in 
ſome degree, antiſeptick. All wines 
are of this nature ; thoſe principally, 
which are tartiſh, and ſubaſtringent. 
Thus, in an obſtinate diarrhea, which 
frequently attends this fever, claret- 


whey is an excellent drink; and in 


the oppoſite caſe, hock-whey deſerves 

a preference, as being leſs binding. 
But, when both are counterindicated, 
by an extraordinary heat, or an in- 
| M3 creaſe 
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8 . r. creaſe of raving, ſome light acidula- 
Lf: Af ted drink ſhould be ſubſtituted in their 
place, and taken in great plenty. For 
though the matter to.be waſhed off 1s 
different; yet the neceſſity of dilu- 

tion is here the fame, as in an in- 

wy flammatory fever; ſince corrupted hu- 
mours, like celan lymph, can 

never be fitted for any purpoſe 1 in the 
animal economy; and ſhould therefore 
be expelled. Towards the decline of 

the fever, when the hurry ſubſides, 

and the patient ceaſes to have a loath- 

ing againſt food, he ſhould then be 
ſupported | with ſome ſort of nouriſh- 
ment; not animal, for the reaſons 

aticady given againſt the uſe of broth; 

but that which is of the vegetable 
kind. Gruel, with wine, ſugar, and 
lemon juice; panado, with the ſame 
ingredients; or, what ſome people 

like very much, flummery, or bread 

and biitter-milk, are, either of them, 

very proper for a few days: and when 

it 
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it is thought fit to make a change, SEC T. 
there ſhould be care taken, for ſome —— 
time longer, to correct the alkaleſcent 

quality of animal food, which may be 

done by the addition of ſome vegeta- 

ble acid. 


Nr Bt 


be drawn nearer gh: —_— will 
ſuppoſe a patient, the moment he finds 
himſelf indiſpoſed, to be viſited . by a 
phyſician. I will ſuppoſe too, what 
is very common, that the firſt com- 
plaints are ſo vague and unſettled, as 
not to charaQerize any particular fe- 
ver. What then is to be preſcribed ? 
I follow. the very method, which T have 
recommended in the beginning of an 
inflammatory fever. It cannot, under 


M 4 the 


SEC T. the reſtrictions already mentioned, be 
9 prejudicial in any caſe. And if the 
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faint workings, which are now per- 
ceived, be the forerunners of a putrid 
fever, an early vomit, ſucceeded at night 
by a gentle perſpiration, and, in the 
morning, by laxative ſtools, may go a 
great way to prevent it. I take this 
to be very true, when applied to thoſe, 
who are naturally of a ſound vigorous 
frame, and who, therefore, ſeldom, or 
never, get a putrid fever, but from 
contagion. In ſuch people, experi- 
ence ſhows, that before the infection 
be deeply rooted, ſo as to confirm a 
fever, it may be expelled by timely 
evacuations. And as for thoſe, who 
are of a bad habit of body, who have 
an acrimony. in their humours, and who 
therefore carry about. them the ſeeds 
of a putrid fever, they, too, may receive 
benefit from the ſame practice. And 
though it ſhould not ſucceed, as a pre- 
ventive in either, ſtill it cannot but 

| 1 | be 


Cray. II. 
be of ſervice to both, as it helps, in . T. 


a great meaſure, to lighten their bur- 3 

den. N 
1 

The fame ſubjeft continued. 


UT the following day, ſuppoſe 8E C T. 


we to diſtinguiſh it? Appearances, 
indeed, may direct ſomewhat. 'A good 
deal may be learned from the eonſtitu- 
tion of the air, and that of the pa- 
tient. But ſtill there can be no cer- 
tainty. For it is poſſible, that, in 
the midſt of contagion, a fever, no 
way putrid, may be produced by a 
vakiety of other cauſes: and, on the 
other hand, where we judge, from ma- 
ny circumſtances, that the fever is 
ſimply putrid, it is very poſſible, that 
it may be one of quite another kind; 
or, at leaſt, that there may be a com- 
plication. 
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SE C fr. plication. So that, to arrive, in this 
= caſe, at a certain point of knowledge, 


there is no other way, than to examine 
the blood. I order the ſmall quan- 
tity, which is drawn for trial, to be 
kept in a ſafe place; and as ſoon as 
I diſcover, that it is free from any 
ſize, and of a looſe texture, I enter a 
proteſt againſt all alkaline falts, and 
alkaline ſpirits; againſt all mercurials 
and antimonials; and, indeed, againſt 
every thing, that has a ſtrong power 
to act, as an attenuant; but none, as 
an antiſeptick. Not that I think it 
proper, whilſt the complaint is ſlight, 
and yet in its infancy, to give the 
ſtrongeſt of antiſepticks, ſuch as the 
bark, and mineral acids. Far from it. 
Theſe remedies, I apprehend, would 
ſuppreſs the ferment at a time, when 
it ought, perhaps, to be raiſed; or, at 
leaſt, ſuffered to work on: and thus, 
inſtead of aſſiſting nature in bringing 
on a depuration, they would fruſtrate 

OR, her 
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her efforts, i concentrate ' the diſ-SE EC T. 


eaſe. To avoid this error, which, 1 JS 


am ſure, is committed often, I pre- 
ſcribe the following mixture, 


R. Camphoree ſcrup. j. tere cum 
paucis amygdalis; & poſtea gradatim 
affunde aquæ menth. ſimp. unc. ſep- 
tem; colat adde ſpiritus mindereri 
unc. ii. mixt. cap. cochlearia duo am- 
pla ſecunda, vel, ſaltem, tertia quaque 
hora. 


The obſtructions, which are formed 
in a putrid fever are ſoon reſolved, 
when the ferment runs high; becauſe . 
the humours . muſt be then broken, 
and fitted, conſequently, either to be 
abſorbed, or to pervade the capillary 
veſſels; in which they had been im- 
pacted. But when the fever is low, 
as in the beginning it uſually is, theſe 
obſtructions often continue refractory; 
inſomuch, that, to remove them, ſuch 
antiſepticks 
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SECT. 
XIII. 
— 


ſeription, and ſubſtitute this. 
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— 7. antiſeptics ſhould be uſed, as are gent- 


— ly aperitive. The above mixture is 
of this kind, and ſo are vegetable * 
cids, and a little nitre, or ſal poly- 
chreſt, added to a few papers of rhu- 
barb. For which reaſon, I think it 
ſufficient, as long as the fever re- 


mains within moderate bounds, to 


proportion the doſe of theſe medicines 
Hy. 


SECT. XIII. 
| Continued. 


T ſeldom Happens, however, that 
a putrid fever is ſo inconſidera- 
ble, as to require no other treatment. 
Suppoſe then the ferment to run high, 
and that the ſymptoms are of ſuch a 
kind, as to juſtify our apprehenſion of 
either preſent or future danger: In ei- 
ther caſe, I change the foregoing pre- 


R. Cort, 


unc. nan Che in au font ane 


unc. quatuorderem ad unc. decem. "Ig 
ture adde elixir vittioli acidi q. 8. 
ut grata condiljetur aciditas. M. cap. 


cochlearia duo ampla ſecunda quaque 
hork. 


As an antifeptick, this mixture is 
certainly ſovereign, though, as an a- 
ſtringent, it may poſſibly check the na- 
tural diſcharges, and, in that propor- 
tion, hinder a thorough deſpumation. 
There is, indeed, no advantage, with- 
out a kindred evil; but here we have a 
remedy; that is, to have recourſe to 
ſome rhubarb, and fal polyohreft, and 
to ptoportion the doſe of them; To as 
that, every four-and-twenty hours, 
the bowels may be kept ſufficiently 
free. But, in no caſe ſhould the nc 
gur nimis be more attended to, than 
here: ſince it would be no leſs dan- 
. to have tee many ſtools, than 

none 
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SE LC T. none at all. And therefore, if a colli- 
BB quative diarrhæa ſhould come on, and 


not yield to the binding quality of 
the bark and the elixir of vitriol, we 
ought immediately to call in the aſ- 
ſiſtance of other aſtringent remedies. 
The beſt I know of- is claret-whey, 
with cinnamon, and ſome papers of 
toaſted rhubarb, nutmeg, and alum, 
I never uſe any other means, unleſs 
there be a violent hemorrhage at the 
ſame time; and then my laſt reſource 
is, any common drink, acidulated with 
the weak ſpirit of vitriol. Some take 
opiates to be very uſeful, not upon 
theſe occaſions only, but where there 
is any ſort of convulſion. But, I 

confeſs, I cannot bring myſelf to en- 
tertain ſuch an opinion of them. 
They certainly expand the humours, 
and relax the ſolids; and, on this ac- 
count, I think them rather prejudicial 
in a raging putrid fever, where the 
expanſion and relaxation are already 
too 
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tOO conſiderable. As to the nervous SEC F. 
twitchings, which never appear until . A 
towards the height, or decline, of the 

fever, and which are then the effects 

of a prevailing alkaleſcence, they are 

beſt removed by a continuance of the 
foregoing antiſepticks, and by the ad- 

dition of a mufk julep; which has 

theſe other good qualities ftill to re- 
commend it, that it raiſes the pulſe, 

and promotes a gentle perſpiration; 
conſequences very deſirable at this 

time. I ſhall conclude this ſection 

with the hiſtory of a W 1 in- 

deed, but — true. 


MARY Dos ELLI, a well-made, 
young woman, who had been lightly 
diſordered by her huſband, was, adviſed 
to take, every night, two grains of ca- 
lomel, made into a pill; and, every 
ſecond night, to waſh it down with a 
little purgative mixture, compoſed of 
Wanna, ſalts and common water. This 

courſe 
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8 EC CT, courſe - ſhe followed for ſome time, 
ED without n any inconvenience 
from it; not even ſo much as an in- 
creaſe of any evacuation. But ſcarce 
had ſhe taken the tenth pill, with the 
uſual complement of the niixture, when 
ſhe began to feel a ſwelling in her ſto- 
mach, attended with a diſagreeable ſen- 
ſation of heat, and an extraordinary 
ſickneſs all over. That night ſhe ſpent 
reſtleſs ; and the day after, her ſkin be- 
came red. In this painful ſituation, 
ſhe continued for fifty hours, taking 
nothing but whey, and that too but 
ſparingly. On the evening of the third 
day, her hands became brown, and the 
following day, her {kin was all black, 
inſomuch, that a ſtranger to her, and 
to the cauſe of the appearance, would 
judge her to be one of thoſe; who are 
naturally of that colour. There was 
this aggravating eircumſtance beſides, 
that though het eyes were open, her 
tongue * and her joints no way 
| | inflexible ; ; 
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inflexible; yet ſhe could not ſpeak, 8E C T. 
nor ſee, nor ſtand. Such was her con- = | 
dition, when ſhe was brought to me, | 
while I was attending at the Inn's-quay 
infirmary, It was not difficult to 
know, that the whole cuticle was ac- 
tually in a gangrenous ſtate. 'The con- 
ſideration of what had preceded, joined 
to that of the preſent appearance, was | 
enough to baniſh all doubt. But whe- _ 
ther or no any of the interiour parts of 
were mortified at the ſame time, I 
ſhall not determine. 'The breathing, 
indeed, was not much affected; but 
the pulſe was ſo tow, that I could hard- 
ly diſcern its motion. The. novelty of 
the complaint ſurprized me much; and 
I reſolved to watch its progreſs. I 
ſaw her the day after; and T was glad 
to hear, that ſhe had received ſome be- 
nefit from the mixture, which I had 
ordered-the day before, and which was 
compoſed of fome : cordial confection, 
camphire, and the ſpirit of mindere- 
N rus. 
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s ECT. ras. At this time, her pulſe was raiſ- 
AE, & a little: ſhe was able to ſee me, 
and to articulate ſomething, though not 
diſtinctly. I began then to hope, that 
a continuance of theſe remedies would 
make the cuticle fall off in dry ſcales, 
and that the impending danger would 
be warded off eaſily. But I was miſ- 

taken. In two days after, the epider= 
mis burſt in different places; and 
from the crevices there iſſued an icho- 
rous ſubſtance, corroſive to an high 
degree, and extremely fetid. Still, 
however, the breathing was rather fa- 
vourable, and continued ſo to the laſt. 
But all the other ſymptoms were of the 
worſt kind, and ſuch as attend the 
worſt ſort of putrid fevers; a raving; 
a conſtant watchfulneſs ; the hands 
trembling ; the pulſe quick and flut- 
tering; a conſiderable degree of heat; 
an inexpreſſible agitation ; the ſtools 
thin and frequent, in voluntary and 
bloody. Nor was this all; that which 
N 1 cauſed 
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ing of blood, not from the vagina only, 
but from the ears, the eyes, the noſe, 
the gums, and even from the back of 
the legs. The blood clotting upon 
the ſurface of the ſkin, and yet pene- 
trated by the ſanious humour, that 
leaked from the ulcers underneath, ren- 
dered her an object, offenſive enough 
to the ſight, and ſtill more ſo, to the 
ſmell. The indication was clear, and 
had been ſo all along. It was to pre- 
vent a further diſſolution of the blood, 
and a further growth of the mortifica- 
tion. I ordered, therefore, what I ha ve 
already mentioned, that a ſtrong de- 
coction of bark, and every drink ſhe 
took, ſhould be acidulated with the 
elixir of vitriol; that every four- and- 


twenty hours ſhe ſhould take about ten 


ounces of the firſt, and four or five 
quarts of the laſt; that now and then 
ſhe ſhould drink a teacup-full of ſtrong 


claret whey ; and that every third hour 
N ſhe 
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cauſed the greateſt alarm, was an oO 2z- 55 CT. 
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SECT. ſhe ſhould take a paper of powders, 
AL compoſed of toaſted rhubatb, nutmeg, 
arid alum. This method anſwered my 
expectation, as, in ſome time after, I 
found, that not only the diarrhea, but 
alſo the hemorrhages were, in a great 
meaſure, reſtrained. But till the ſkin 
continued in a moſt ſhocking figure, 
ulcerated all over, and ſo intolerably 
fetid, that even the patient's mother, 
who was the only nurſe-keeper, could 
not, without fainting, remain long cloſe 
to her. I directed then, that, beſides 
a continuance of the above medicines, 
ſome vinegar ſhould be often burnt in 
the garret, wherein the patient lay ; 
that as it was the month of July, when 
no danger could be apprehended from 
the coldneſs of the weather, the win- 
dow ſhould be kept half open, at leaft, 
during the courſe of the day; that an 
ounce of cerate ſhould be beat up with 
half a pint of the decoction of bark; 


and that with this the moſt angry parts 
| of 
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of the ſkin ſhould be moiſtened once SE E- T. 
or twice a day. The conſequence Was, AR 
that the ulcers dried gradually, and | 
that a ſcaly cruſt was formed all over 

the body. As this fell off, a new 
cuticle appeared, and 1 fancied the 
diſorder would ſoon terminate. But, to 

my great ſurpriſe, this too became ul- 
cerous ; and after being treated, and 
removed in the ſame manner, as the 
firſt, it was ſucceeded by a third, which 
gave way to a fourth; and this, 1n its 
turn, to a fifth. So that it was only 

the ſixth growth, which eſcaped the 
fate of all the reſt, And even under 
this, ſeveral large boils were formed, 
which ſeemed to be of a bad kind; but 
which ſoon diſappeared, without leav- 

ing any diſagreeable mark behind them, 
though they had all been opened, ſome 

by nature, and others by the lancet. 

At laſt, after ſeven weeks confinement, 

this often- flayed woman began to crawl, 
ſtripped of her nails, and even of all 
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4 RET: her hair. I made her perfiſt for five | 
a weeks longer in the uſe of the bark, 
and of antiſeptick food. She is now 

ſound, at leaſt in appearance. The 

lumen purpureum Juvente is indeed 

gone, and, I believe, for ever. But 


in no other reſpect is ſhe disfigured, 
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Compound Fever, 


IT is certainly. a very effential SE CT, 
1 point in the practice of phyſic, to wa 
diſtinguiſh, | even in general, the real 
putrid from the real inflammatory fe- 
ver. But this is not enough. It is 
ſill. neceſſary to trace the boundaries 
of each, and to know clearly when 
they enter into an alliance. Indeed, 
as long as each of them ſtands uni- 
form, and diſtinguiſhed, they are as 
oppoſite, as any two things can poſ= 
ſibly be; the one being founded on 
the ſizineſs, the other on the diſſo- 
lution of the humours. And there. 
fore it is evident, that the mode of 
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SECT: 


J. 
— 


ARuyſical Inquiry PAR II. 
treating the one ſhould differ, eſſenti- 


ally, from that of treating the other. 


But, oppoſite as they are in their own 
nature, we find them often united in 
the ſame perſon; and the reſult of 


their union is what I call a compound 


fever. I am not fond of multiplying 


names. On the contrary, I wiſh we 


had in phyſick a ſmaller number. 


There is, however, room to introduce 


Here a new one. The ſurface of the 


blood, after it ſettles, for a while, in 
a teacup, 1s often covered with a thin 
pellicle, which reſiſts the preſſure of 
the fingers but ſlightly; and which is 
of various ' ſhades, from a faint olive 
colour, down to an obſcure green, 
Where we make this diſcovery, ſhall we 
ſay, that there is nothing more than a 
ſimple putrid fever? If we do, we ſhalt 
certainly convey a wrong idea. For, 
in a fever, that is merely putrid, no 
pellicle, or ſize, is ever ſeen: and, 

a, the blood concretes here more 
firmly, 
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firmly, than it ever does in a real pu- SEC T. 
trid fever. Neither is the opinion, CEA 
that the diſorder is then truly inflam- 
matory, more accurate. Firſt, be- 
becauſe the ſize, which characterizes 
an inflammatory fever, is tough, white, 
and thick: and ſecondly, becauſe the 
blood, which lyes under the pellicle, 
is not quite ſo denſe, as that which 
is drawn in a fever of the bare inflam- 
matory kind. When a thick inflam- 
matory eruft begins to putrefy, yon 5 
may obſerve a gradual decreaſe of its 
conſiſtency and toughneſs; and that, 
towards the end, it degenerates into a 
thin, brittle! pellicle. You may ob- 
ſerve too, that its colour changes, in 
the ſame gradual proportion, until it 
becomes quite green, and runs off at 
laſt per deliuium. Hence, I conclude, 
that in any feveriſh caſe, wherein a 
ſize appears modified in this manner, 
the fever itſelf is compounded, partly, 
of the Ned, and partly, of the in- 
inflammatory; 
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SECT. flammatory ; ; but that the firſt pre- 

* vails, when the ſize is greeniſh, thin, 
and brittle; and that, when it is 
otherwile,. the ſecond is predomi- 
nant. 1 92 


. 
| The cauſe of a compound Fever. 


ITTLE more needs be faid 
concerning the efficient cauſe of 
this fever, than that it is a combina- 
tion of the efficient ones, which 1 
have already mentioned. The only 
difficulty is, to conceive how cauſes, 
ſo diametrically oppolite, as a coagu- 
lation of the lymph, on one ſide, and 
a putrefactive ferment of the humours, 
on the other, can be united at the 
ſame time, and operate ſo, as to pro- 
duce a joint effect. But that which 
happens in other cafes, may happen 
here likewiſe. In the infinite variety 


of 


SECT. 


m — 8 * AT « 
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of natural combinations, and even in 8 E © N 
thoſe of art, we perceive things, the * 
moſt remote imaginable from each o- 
ther, united in the ſame object. We 
perceive too, that they concur mu- 
tually in producing an effect, diffe- 
rent from that which each of them 
would produce ſeparately, and. yet 
participating of the nature of both. 
And as for the preſent caſe, let it be 
remembered, that an introduction of 
cold congeals the ſerum and blood, at 
the ſame time that the perſpirable 
matter, which is ſuppreſſed by this 
introduction, tends to diſſolve them. 
In reality, thoſe: are moſt ſubject to 
this fever, who are moſt expoſed to 
the inclemency of the weather. Not 
but that other remote cauſes may con- 
cur. But it can anſwer no purpoſe 
to mention any more; ſince the ap- 
pearance alone of the blood is ſuffici- 
ent to ſhow, that the combination is 
not only „ but actual. 

SECT. 
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SECT. IM.” 
Symptoms. 


II is with the Symptoms, as it is 
with the Fever itſelf, and its 
cauſe. They are of the mixed kind. 
So that we may obſerve, in general, 
that the compound fever does not 
come on fo ſpeedily, as that which is 
inflammatory; nor quite fo ſlowly; as 
that which is putrid. That, at the 
beginning, the interchanges of cold 
and heat are more manifeſt, and more 
frequent in this, than in any other 
continued fever. That in either head, 
or cheſt; and ſometimes in both, the 
patients feel am heavy pain; but that 
it is rarely ſo confiderable, as to hin- 
der them from complaining of a gene- 
rat laſſitude, and fickneſs all over. 
That the ſtrength is rot fo exhanfted 
here, as it ufually is in cafes, which are 
18 0 merely 
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merely putrid; but that it is more ſo, SEC T. 


III. 


than in thoſe, , which are entirely in- —— 


flammatory. That when a raving 
comes on, it holds a middle degree, 
between the extreme of ſtupidity, and 
a violent hurry. of the ſpirits. That 
the heat is great, owing to the projec- 
tile force of the ſize, to the. obſtructi- 
ons which it creates, and to the in- 
teſtine motion of the blood. That, in 
the beginning, the body is rather coſ- 


tive; but that towards the decline, Aa 
putrid diarrhcea often comes on. That 


the eruptions, which appear after an 
abundant perſpiration, are, generally, 
of two diſtinct kinds; the one mil:- 
ary, and the other cdl And, 
finally, that the ſweats, which are 
truly critical, in a ſimple inflamma- 
tory fever, are not always ſo in this. 
Not that they fail of giving ſome re- 
lief, eſpecially. when they, are .neither 
forced, nor, profuſe; ; but though they 
carry off the inflammatory ſize, fill 
1 the 


8 EC T. the puttefactive ferment may remain, 
* and n the fever = ere 


SECT. 
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SECT. W. 


"THEN the humours are a great 
vv "while agitated, and not ſuffi- 
ciently refreſhed, it is natural, that their 
texture ſhould be broken, and that they 
ſhould aſſume an alkaline diſpoſition. 
This effect may be ſtill increaſed by a 
long- continued uſe of attenuating me- 
dicines. So that, though a putrid fe- 
ver can never become inflammatory ; 
yet an inflammatory fever may become 
putrid. At leaſt, in a compound fe- 
ver, where the ſize is more or leſs pu- 
trid from the very beginning, a dege- 
neration of this fort is very common. 
And, indeed, it is a good ſign, when 
the change is perfect. Whereas, if 
| only a part of the inflammatory fize be 
wee 
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reſolved by putrefaction, and that ano- 8 E 10 q 


ther part be rivetted in the capillary . 
veſſels of the brain, or lungs, or bow- 


els, there is much to be apprehended ; 
and the more ſo, becauſe the diſſolved 

ſtate of the blood will not then per- 

mit the uſe of ſuch attenuating medi- 

cines, as would, in other caſes, prevent 
the fatal conſequences of an inflamma- 

tion. As to the other prognoſtics of 
this fever, they bear a cloſe affinity to 

thoſe, which have been mentioned al- 

ready, and need not, therefore, be re- 

peated here. 


"JE CN V. 


Cure. 


F all complicated diſorders, it is 8 E CT. 
very difficult to act with judgment, —_— 
and the preſent caſe is, ſurely, an in- 
ſtance. On one ſide, the antiphlogiſtick 
treatment is indicated; becauſe it 1s 
the 
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8 E © T. the only one, that is fit to attenuate 
* the inflammatory ſize. But then we 


ſhould remember, that it is, in a great 
meaſure, counterindicated by the putre- 
factive ferment, which is actually raiſed 
in the humours. On the other hand, 
this growing putrefaction would require 
the uſe of antiſeptick remedies ; but 
the inflammatory ſize abſolutely forbids 
ſach of them, at leaft, as are of the 
aſtringent kind. What then is to be 
done? I think that, which we doin all 
other intricate caſes; and which is, to 
obviate the greateſt danger. Therefore, 
ſince the principal thing to be appre- 
hended in the beginning is, leſt the 
ſizy matter ſhould be accumulated in 
any internal part, ſo as to form ob- 
ſtructions, that might terminate in ſome 
irre mediable diſorder, the firſt indicati- 
on ſhould be to attenuate this ſize: 

and certainly, the ſecond one ſhould 
be to guard againſt the progreſs of the 
: putrefactive ferment. In a word, 1 
think, 
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think, that, to cure the compound ear QT 
ver, we ſhould begin with the Wenns, 
which we employ advantageouſly in the 
cure of what. is ſimply inflammatory ; 

and to, end with thoſe, which are found 
ſucceſsful, in the cure of What is mere- 
ly putrid. But ſtill there ar certain 
reſtrictions, which it is necollary to 
know, and which, therefore, al þ be 
W in Ns * ne 


sro 1 5 
of Bleeding. | 


FN a wait cinflaanantory. FE 1 a der. 
ſhown, that bleeding is our piinei- as 


— 
pal reſource; and that, in this point, 
we ſhould be directed, not ſo much by 
the motion of the pulſe, as by other 
alarming ſymptoms: R I have ſhown too, 
that in a real putrid fever, the langet 
ſhould be ſpared, and that no mare 
blogd ſhould be drawn, than what is 
0 barely 
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8. EC: T. barely ſufficient to enable us to fortn a 
PO” diagnoſtick. Here, then, as we find a 
combination. of both theſe fevers „it i is 

reaſonable to imagine (and experience 

does not evince the contrary) that we 

ſhould bleed, not indeed ſo copiouſly 

| as in the firſt, but a good deal more, 
than in the laſt. What I take to be 

the rule is, that the vein ſhould not be 

kept open until a weakneſs comes on. 
Otherwiſe, you might irretrievably ſink 

the ſpirits of the patient, ,and hurry on 

the putrefactive ferment ; but as long 

as he finds benefit from it, a moderate 

bleeding ſhould be repeated ; otherwiſe, 


the ſizy matter night be irrevocably 


£ f fixed. 
ec ee 
85 | Concerning Bi 1 5 
Y 4 T. 1 T has been already e ablithed, firſt, 
— “ that in an inflammatory fever, 


bliſters are of ſervice, becauſe they at- 
tenuate 


. PF 
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gerous; not becauſe they make à Urdin, 


which, in itſelf/ is rather uſeſul; but 


becauſe they: diſſolve the-humours ; and 
this at a time, hen a. further diſſolu⸗ 
tion is the only thing, that ſſiould be 
guarded againſt. Nowa as in the bes 
ginning of à compound fever tlie hu- 


mours areratherfizy ; ànd'timt, towards 


the end, they becom diſſobved, I think 


that in the firſtiſtage, bliſters are clears 


ly indicated ; but that 1 apply them 


in the laſt, idſuch à practice as can- 


not. be Warbauted by experience; nor 
founded e * . 
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TEC: r. euatingi medicines. Such of them, 


2 as have an attenuating quality, are in- 
dicated in the beginning of this fever; 


1 


* 


— — — 
* 
- 


| and the neceſſity for them is founded 
| upon the principle, on which they are 
| given in a fever, that is. ſimply inflam- 
| matory. Except, however, the ſtrength, 
and doſe; and continuance, which, in 


the prefent complicated . caſe, ſhould. be 
varied, according to the appearance of 
the ſize, and the ſtate of the blood, 
which it covers. But towards the lat- 
ter end, when the fever aſſumes a rea] 
putrid character, theſe medicines. ſhould 
give way to thoſe, which, operate in 
| quite another manner; and which, on 
| this account, | are placed: in the claſs of 
bracing antiſepticks. Not that even 


| theſe ſhould be given here fo copiouſly, 
8 nor be ſo ſtrong, as in that which has 
= been all along a raging putrid fever. 
| : But in a moderate quantity, there i * 


| . certainly a call for them at this time, 
A and not ſooner : : ſince it would be no 


— 
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leſs dangerous a blunder to give the s 5 8 T. 


bark, for inſtance, in the beginning of « — 


a compound fever, than to give ſtrong 
antimonials, or Doctor James's powders 
at the end. 


Ber. r.. 
 Aplicatio of the foregaing principles. 


T the very onſet of this fever, s E C T. 
ſuppoſe. the ſame 5 
hich I have mentioned, as a preven- 

tive in all other fevers, is uſed: and 
that, after having failed of ſucceſs, 

the firſt night, the phyſician ſets about 
making a right diſtinction the day af- 

ter. Since the ſureſt ſtandard we have 

1s the appearance of the blood, I or- 

der a ſmall quantity to be drawn for 
trial, As ſoon as this ſettles, nothing 
more than a ſuperficial view is requi- 

lite, to know, if it be any way in- 
flammatory. But to diſtinguiſh the 

O 3 rea] 
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SECT. real inflammatory ſize, from that, 
| I which i is, in the leaſt, putrid, a cloſe 
l attention ſhould be paid to its colour, | 
and the reſiſtance, which it makes to 
V7 the preſſure of the fingers. No ſooner 
am I ſatisfied of its being a compound 
| fever, than J preſcribe the mixture, 
= - - which I have directed for the cure of 
an inflammatory fever, and which is 
compoſed of camphire, the ſpirit of 
= mindererus, and two grains of tartar 
| emetic. In the mean time, I order 
| ſome gentle, opening medicine, and 
| plenty of light vinegar-whey. The 
next morning, if the fever ſtill conti- 
nues, I make no alteration, but re- 
commend another bleeding: and on 
the fourth day, I defer no longer the 
application of bliſters, provided I diſ- 
cover, that the fever is likely to in- 
creaſe, or to be attended with any 
grievous ſymptom. But as to a third 
bleeding, on or before the fifth day, 
2, a guided, not ſo much by the 


ſtate 
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ſtate, in which I find the patient, s EC T 
as by that in which he found himſelf, — | 
after the laſt bleeding. If he got no 
eaſe at all, I fear another bleeding 
would injure more, by hurrying on the 
putrefactive ferment, than it would 
relieve, by leſſening the force of the 
ſizy matter; and therefore I refrain 
from it. But, in caſe | learn that 
the laſt bleeding was of ſervice, I 
think it neceſſary to repeat it here; 

and the reaſon is the very oppoſite to 
that, which would have deterred me 
in the other caſe. At any rate, 1 
adviſe the patient ſtill to perſevere in 
the uſe of opening powders, and of the 

above mixture; and to drink freely 
of light vinegar-whey, or, in its 

place, of any common drink, made 

agreeably tartiſh with lemon juice. On 

the ſixth day, if it appears that the 

feyer 1s at a ſtand, and that things 
go on in a promiſing manner, I think 

it would be improper to make any 

5 8 change. 
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SEC T. change. But if, on the other hand, 
I I perceive, that, in fpite of all that 
has been done, the fever increaſes, 
and yet 'that mo extraordinary mark of 
putrefaction appears, I order another 
bliſter; and whether I bleed, or no, 
depends upon the reaſons, which 
weighed with me the day before, 
Thus far I go, to prevent the accu- 
mulation of the fizy matter; but I go 
no further. In the next place, I take 
care to guard againſt the corruption of 
the humours; and as ſoon as I per- 
ceive, that the ſtools become either in- 
voluntary, or thin, or fetid; that 
the patient grows torpid; that, in- 
ſtead of giving a laſting relief, the 
ſweats help to weaken; and, above 
all, that, far from healing ſoot, as 
they always do in teal infammatory 
caſes, the bliſters diſcharge a thin, 
ichorous ſubſtance; in this caſe, I 
change my courſe, and, in the place 
of attenuating medicines, which un- 
till 
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till then I had continued, I ſubſtitute 8 EC * 
thoſe, which are rather aſtringent. = 
However, that the reſolution of the 

ſizy matter, if any ſtill remains, may 

not be prevented, I omit the mineral 
acids, Which. are, of all aftringents, 

the moſt powerful. Nor do I ever 
make uſe of them at any ſubſequent 
period of this fever, unleſs an extra- 
ordinary reſolution of the bloed, and 

a flaccidity of the fibres ſhould | require 

it. In general, I content myſelf with 
adding to 'a decoction of the bark the 

ſpirit of mindererus, Which is well 
known to act, not only as a diaphore- 

tick, but even as an antifeptick. 

This is my receipt. 


R. Cortiois peruv. Pulv. unc: i. co- 
que in aquæ font. unc. xii ad unc. viii. 
Colat. adde ſpirit. Mindereri unc. ii. 
ſyrup. croci ſemiunc. M. cap. cochlearia 
duo amp. ſecunda quàque hora. 
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SECT. WIIILST the patient continues un- 
. 98 der the influence of this medicine, 1 

attend cloſely to the ſtate: of his bow- 

els. If the bark binds them, which 

is often the | caſe, recourſe, ſhould be 

had to opening powders. But if, on 
= the contrary, a putrid diarrhoea comes 
on, then I follow, in every reſpect, the 
directions, which I have given towards 
the cloſe of a real putrid fever. Parti- 
cular attention ſhould be given, when 
- there appears a neceſlity for food, that it 
| ſhould conſiſt of the aceſcent kind. For, 
though this remark may ſeem of little 
moment, I am ſure, that very great 
evils often ariſe from a neglect of it. 


SOME time ago a man of about thir- 
ty years of age, was ſeized with a fe- 
ver. He was of a {lender and delicate 
frame. On the ninth day I was re- 
queſted to pay him a viſit. Before I exa- 
mined him, I was informed, that, pre- 
vious to his confinement, he had been 

only 
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only a ſhort time complaitling; that s E ET 
in the beginning he had felt feveral in- = 
terchanges” of "old and heat; that he 

had been blooded three Shes] chat 

he Had been, in ſome degree, reliev- 

ed by the firſt and ſecond bleeding ; 

but that he had been much oppreſſed 

by the third; that all along the craf- 

ſamentum hid been covered with an o- 

live coloured pellicle ; that he had taken 
ſeveral doſes of Doctor James's pow- 

ders; and that, every day, he was 

ſing worſe.” From this account it 

was natural to deduce, that how com- 

Pound ſoever the fever had been at 

firſt, it Was, at this time, become, 

for - the moſt part, if not altogether, 

putrid. Nor was the contrary denoted 

by the ſymptoms 1 obſerved; and of 


which the moſt deciſive were, a bloat- 
ed, gloomy countenance, a ſuffuſion of 
the eyes, a foulneſs of the tongue, 
petechial ſpots, and a en tenſion 
of the abdomen. 


I judged 


— 22 * —————ů—— 2 — 
* * 
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I judged: aha, time, proper for * 


and, therefore „only ordered a decocii 
on of the bark with the ſpirit of minde- 
rerus; ſome wine-whey , with nitre 
in it; and a few opening powders 
On the eleventh night. the patient 
ſlept, and ſweated a good deal; and, 
on the following day, his pulſe Was 
more full and caſy. Theſe circum- 


ſtances, if the feyer had been all a- 


Jong of . 2 ſim ple n. nature, would have 


inclined. me to believe, that there 
was now a. favourable criſis, .. But, as 


1 had often obſerved, that, not with- 
ſtanding an apparent e on 
the eleventh. day, a compound fever 
is ill apt to continue, I apprehended 


here the fame misfortune, . and the e- 


vent : ſhowed, I was -not miſtaken. 
For, during the twelfth night, the 
patient was very hot, .reſtleſs, and deli- 


rious; and, on the thirteenth day, I 


found him much worſe, However, 
I did 
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L did not, in the leaſt, deſpair, as he 8 ECT: 
had a gentle diarrhoea, which, when BF 


duly managed, I take to be no Teſs 
ſalutary in a putrid fever, than a co- 


pious ſweat in an inflammatory one. 
I omitted! then the ſpirit of mindere- 


rus, and ſubſtituted the elixir of vi- 
triol. Beſides, as the patient had, 


the following day, a ſubſultus tendi- 


num, together with frequent ſpaſms 


both in his ſhoulders and countenance, 


1 ordered an ounce of muſk Julep. to 


be given with every ſecond doſe of the 
foregoing mixture. At this time there 


was no need of opening powders. On 


the contrary, I was obliged, in or- 
der to moderate the diarrhoea, to pre- 
fcribe a few papers of toaſted rhu- 
barb, nutmeg, and alum; and cla- 
ret-whey for common drink. I perſe- 
vered in this courſe, till the eigh- 
teenth day, when the diſorder ſeemed 
to have taken a favourable turn. 


ABOUT 
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Azour the twenty ſecond day, 


—_ the fever was entirely removed; and, 


after having pointed out an antiſep- 
tick regimen, with a poſitive injunc- 
tion, that it ſhould be ſtrictly follow- 
ed, for five, or ſix days, I thought it 
no longer neceſlary -to continue my at- 
tendance. But ſcarce had I taken my 
leave, when the patient was prevailed 
on to depart from all my directions. 
Broth, jelly, and chicken were given in 


abundance. By which means the fe- 


ver was renewed; and, as if miſchief 
enough had not been done, a large 
bliſter was applied to the back. The 
conſequence was, that, on the fourth 


day after I had quitted him, and be- 


fore the bliſter was taken off, the P 
tient died. 


CHAP. 
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An ague, a STIR fever. 


14 
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\ * THE N we + a | ſhivering, 5E S r. 
9 ſucceeded by heat, and this, 9 
in its turn, by a copious perſpiration, 
we may be inclined. to think, that the 
fever, which exiſts at the ſame time, 
is of an aguiſh, or intermittent kind. 
But yet there can be no more than a 
furmiſe. For theſe ſigns are often ob- 
ſerved in the beginning of the fevers, 
which, on account of their uninterrup- 
ted progreſs, are ranked under the de- 
nomination of continued: and, there- 
fore, to form a diſtinct idea, we muſt 
ſuſpend our judgment for a While, 
and attend to other  nonſidetytiets ky 


What 


SRC T. What ſeems to me to be deciſive, is, 
wed that by ſweating the fever ſhould be 
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entirely carried off; and that, after a 
reſpite of ſome hours, it ſnould return, 
attended with the ahove ſymptoms. I 
take this to be the true characteriſtick 
of agues, or intermittent fevers in ge- 
neral. And as to the mark, by which 

| they are diſtinguiſhed, one from. the 
| other, we find it in the different of 
their periodical returns. Hence, the 
diftinguiſhjng names of quotidian, ter- 
tian, quartan, &c. So that we may 
Keine an ague, or intermittent fever, 
to Bl that, which comes and goes at 
ſtated times; and whoſe paroxyſms are 
divided by lucid intervals. 
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une Ague hah either 1 
neral, or "confined to any 


e place, it is very remarkable, 
that 
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that they attack thoſe only, who are 8E 2 T: 
of a relaxed habit of body, or who live ws 
upon improper food; or who digeſt but 
badly, whate ver they take for nouriſh- 
ment. Beſides, daily experience ſhows, 
that the cure of an ague' conſiſts in 
cleanſing the ſtomach, and inteſtines ; 
and in ſtrengthening them ſo, as to 
make them prepare a good chyle. 
Moreover, if immediately after any 
one paroxyſm of an Ague is ended, 
you give repeated doſes of ſuch medi- 
eines, as conſtringe the orifices of the 
lacteal veſſels, it is a well known fact, 
that you may prevent. another from be- 
ing formed. And when an Ague is 
ſtopped ſuddenly in this manner, it is 
no leſs certain, that you may bring 
it on again, by the means of emolli- 
ent clyſters, or ſuch purges, as are 
of a weakening, relaxing nature. Now, 
ſüurely, as thoſe obſervations are found- 
cd on truth, and cannot therefore be 
ee we may, without any ap- 
P | prehenſion 
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SECT: prehenſion of error, draw theſe infe- 
r ences. Firſt, that the efficient, or 
material cauſe of an Ague originates 
from the ſtomach, and inteſtines. 
Secondly, that it is neither putrid, 
nor endowed with any quality, by 
which it can coagulate the lymph; 
otherwiſe, the ſubſequent fever would 
be of the continued, and not of the 
intermittent kind. Thirdly, that it 
can be nothing elſe, than a viſcid, 
ropy chyle, the reſult of imperfect 
digeſtion. Fourthly, that this .ſlimy 
fubſtance is taken up by the lacteal 
tubes; and that, inſtead of being, like 
a good chyle, aſſimilated to the reſt of 
the humours, or immediately expelled 
through any of the common outlets, 
it ticks in the capillary veſſels. And 
fifthly, that it continues to be accu- 
mulated there, until an obſtruction is 
formed, ſufficient to impede the free- 
dom of circulation, to reſiſt the action 
of ** . and, of courſe, to oc- 
2142 caſion 
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caſion a feveriſh conflict. There is a SEC N 
ſaying, which implies that a er. 
cures itſelf; and here it is found literal- 

ly true. For, as 1 ſhall ſhow, by 

and by, the very ſhivering, and the 

rapid circulation, which comes on after, 
ſubdue the viſcidity of the chyle, and 

force it off by the way of perſpiration, 

But, as the fountain head is not, at 

the ſame time, cleared, we muſt ex- 
pect, that when one paroxyſm is end. 
ed, a foundation ſhould be laid for a- 
nother to ſucceed: it. And, as to the 
difference of the periodical; returns, I 
think, that, without ſeeking any dif 

tint cauſes, - we may juſtly aſcribè it 

to the quantity and different viſcidity 

of the chyle, which, in a given ſpace 

of time, paſſes from the inteſtines in- 

to the vaſcular ſyſtem. What con- 

firms this point, beyond the poſſibility 

of a doubt, is, that a change of air 

and exerciſe, a change of diet and me- 
dicines, never fail to produce a variety 

ET" in 
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S Er. in the appearance of all agues; and 
A. 


III. | 
Conan 
toms, by which it is diſtinguiſhed; 

and, T may add, that they are the on- 


this; in proportion to the change, 
which theſe very' things nn in the 


nature of the _ 


5 or. II. 
— Hmptons. af 


HAVE ſaid, that the piitbiryſiv 
of an ague are the only ſymp- 


ly ones, which require a particular 


attention. Let us firſt conſider the 


cold fit. The ſymptoms, which pre- 
cede this, and which mark a languid 
circulation, are, a low. pulſe, an 
anxiety, and laffitude. Theſe are 
ſucceeded by obtuſe pains, and 
when the viſcid chyle is accumulated 
to ſuch a degree, as almoſt to create 


a general ſtagnation, the patient be- 


gins to have a ſenſation of cold, and, 
| E "i 


ts 4 
p „ 
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at laſt, the whole body ſhivers. In 8 EC T. 
this ſtate, it is evident that the ſolids . (ap 
are braced, becauſe they are contract- 
ed; and, conſequently, that they muſt 
act with great force upon their con- 
tents. Beſides, the ſhivering itſelf, as 
it agitates the humours, contributes 
much to break their viſcid coheſion. 
The heart too, as it cannot, on aceount 
of the reſiſtance it meets with, empty 
itſelf ſufficiently, is forced to reite- 
rate its contractions more quiekly, 
and, relatively, with greater power. 
So that being preſſed and turned on all 
ſides, the obſtructing matter is ſubdu- 
ed by degrees, and fitted ta paſs from 
the arterial to the venal veſſels. Here, 
as the cold fit declines, the hot fit 
begins, and the ſymptoms are ſuch, as 
attend a rapid circulation. The con- 
ſequence is, that the attenuation , 
which was begun, during the cold fit, 
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| is carried on further, during the hot. f 
For the exertion of the muſcular fibres, —_— 
; is 4 which . 1 
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SE CT. which had done the work before, con- 
. tinues ſtill; and beſides, there is now 


a greater n In this ſtate of 
hurry, and agitation, the patient re- 
mains, until the morbid chyle is ſub- 


tilized ſo, as to be forced through the 


pores of the ſkin. But no ſooner 
does this happen, than the ſymptoms 
begin to abate, the urine depoſes a 
ſediment, and the whole ſkin be- 
comes covered with a profuſe ſweat. 
As to the quantity, and continuance, 
of this critical diſcharge, they bear, in 
general, a juſt proportion to the length, 


and violence, of the preceding fits; 


juſt as theſe do, to the quantity, and 
viſcidity of the chyle, which n 
them. Fr 
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N the cold fit of an ague, the blood SECT; 
may recoil ſo much, and the. other. . 

reſiſtances may be ſo great, as entirely 

to overpower the action of the heart. 

In the hot fit too, the ſhocks may be N 

ſo rude, and the circulation ſo rapid, | 

as to burſt the tender veſſels: of the 

brain, or lungs. But how poſſible 

ſoever theſe events may be, it muſt be 


owned, that they happen but ſeldom; 75 
In this country, at leaſt, no people = 
die ſuddenly during the courſe of ſim- 8 
ple paroxyfms. But, we havo many f 
inſtances to ſhow, that agues are fa- 1 
tal enough in their eonſequences. Nor 
is it difficult to conceive, | why they "+ 


ſhould. For, whilſt they prevail, it is 

obſerveable ; firſt, that the blood is 

poor, and watery, becauſe a due tone 
P 4 of 
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s ECT. of the fibres, and a well-digeſted chyle, 
ns Which are conditions abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to make good blood, are then 
wanting, Secondly, that beſides the 
obſtructions, which cauſe the fever, 
and which are removed by the force 
of the ſupervening paroxyſms, others 
of a more obſtinate nature are formed 
out of the road of circulation; par- 
ticularly, in thoſe places, where the 
veſſels are weak, and little aſſiſted by 
the action of the heart; and where js 
chyle, that paſles through them, is 
more crude, and viſcid. I mean he 
lacteal veſſels of the abdomen, and 
thoſe that go to the liver. Hence it 
is, that when agues are ſuffered to 
run out to a great length, or unſpilfulh 
treated, they uſually terminate in a 
jaundice, or dropfy, and, ſometimes, 
in both. On the other hand, when 
they are treated properly, experience 
ſhows, that, far from being dangerous, 
even in their effects, they become a 
** cure 
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cure for many an inveterate diſorder. 8 EC T: 
The reaſon will appear clear, if we 3 
conſider well the changes, which the 
paroxyſms of an ague induce in the 


powers of the. body. 


Be > TY. 
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Cure ef the | Pargfin 8 5 | 
\OME think it neceſſary, not on- 8 E © * 5 

ly in the cold fit of an ague to 3 7 

give ſpirituous liquors; but in the hot 1 
one to order bleeding; both which T 10 
take to be equally improper. Indeed, Fi 
if the influence of heating medicines | 5 


were to ceaſe with the cold fit, and 
not extend to the hot, they might, per- 
haps, be of ſervice in driving forward 
the ſtagnant - humours, which cauſe 
the ſhivering. But ſuch a ſpeedy diſſi- 
pation cannot be expected. On the 
contrary, we know, that the effects of 
ſpices, of tinctures, and high cordials, 

con- 
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SEC T. continue a great while, and in- 
1. creaſe the heat of the ſucceeding fit. 
To remedy this adventitious evil, one 
may be forced to have recourſe to the 
lancet. But in no other cafe, fhould 
it be thought of; becauſe, by bleed- 
ing, we weaken the ſtomach, and its 
digeſtive powers, and make way for 
the reception of crude, indigeſted 
humours, which it ſhould be our bu- 
ſineſe to evacuate. Nor is the uſe 
of very cooling medicines much better 
indicated; For, as I have noticed be- 
fore, the cold and hot fits of an ague 
are the only means, by which the mor- 
bid chyle is fitted for expulſion; and, 
therefore, to cool too much in one 
caſe, is not leſs improper, than to heat 
too much in the other. By both, 
nature is often diſturbed in her ope- 
rations; and, on this account, I think 

it ſufficient, in the cold fit, to give, 
at moſt, a little whitewine whey ; and 
in the hot fit to give twomilk whey 

: only, 
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only, or ſome. other thin diluting drink, SEC T. 


The neceſſity of dilution is obvious. Wh 5 


For the more the patient drinks, the 
greater the diſcharge, by urine and per- 
ſpiration will be: And the more co- 
pious theſe diſcharges are, the more 
the criſis will a W 
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Ho ow to Fenn the next Parogm.. 


4 } 


&* foon as. the ſeat caſe is is SEC 1. 
for curing the ague ſuddenly, to nat 

niſter medicines powerful enough to 

conſtringe the orifices of the lacteal vef. 
ſels. Such are large quantities of alum, 
and bark, mixed with a ſtrong infuſion 
of chamomile, centaury andwormwood. 
By giving in different draughts about 
three pints of this mixture, I have 
known people to ſucceed im preventing he 
the return of any paroxyſm, ''But'T 
00 know 
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brand 
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know too, that the greateſt part of the 
patients, who did not relapſe, have had 
no reaſon to rejoice at their ſucceſs, 
For, in the place of regular fits, they 
have felt all the evil conſequences of 
an ague. Theſe unhappy ſufferers aſ- 
cribe their misfortune to the uſe of the 


bark ; and, to prejudice their friends 
againſt it, they tell them, they have it 


ſtill lodged in their bones. But the 


real cauſe lies here; that the viſcid 


chyle had formed obſtructions in diffe- 


, 73; parts of the vaſcular ſyſtem ; and 


| + that theſe very aſtringent remedies, i in- 


ſtead. of reſolving ſuch , obſtructions, 
muſt render them ſtill more obſtinate. 
Beſides, as this haſty cure prevents the 
return of any paroxyſm, it takes away 


the only means, which nature can em- 
ploy to free the body from a groſs and 


troubleſome incumbrance. If there be 
any who. receive no injury from this 
mode of treatment, it is becauſe theit 
neceſſities tie them down to hard la- 

| bour ; 
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bour; and that, in ſuch people, there 8E C T. 
is an exertion of the muſcular fibres, 2 pi 
by which a viſcid chyle i is acted upon = 
almoſt 1 in the ſame manner, as in the } 
cold,” or hot fit of an ague. Under 4 
ſuch circumſtances,'it may, perhaps, be 
ſafe to attempt a ſudden cure; but to 
adopt the ſame mode, with regard to 
thoſe, who are unable, or unwilling, to 
labour, is to baniſh one diſorder at the 
expence of bringing on another, per- 
haps, of a more grievous nature. 


SE CT. VI. 


07 a more ectual method of Cure. 


; "ROM what has been ſaid con- SECT. 

4 cCerning the efficient cauſe of an II 

j 1 S — 
gue, it follows, 1 think, clearly, that 

F whatever contributes to its cure, muſt 

; be more or leſs fitted to invigorate the 

r 


whole frame; and, in particular, to 
enable the ſtomach, and inteſtines, to 
perform 
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SEC: 2 perform good digeſtion, . * With this 
view, a variety of medicines may be re- 


commended, and among the reſt, ſome 
of thoſe, which are generally reckoned 


empirical. But, as the bark is, of all, 


the moſt ſovereign ſtrengthener, we 


give it here a diſtinguiſhed. preference. 


There are, however, ſome conditions 
neceſſary to make this, itſelf, - operate 
as a ſpecifick, Thoſe which reaſon, 

and. experience point out, are, firſt, to 
cleanſe the ſtomach, and inteſtines; and 
ſecondly, to remove the obſtructions of 
the abdomen and liver, if any ſuch there 
be. In the firſt caſe, -I order a few 
doſes of Ipecacuanha, and one or two 
of rhubarb. I choofe theſe rather than 
draſtick remedies, . becauſe they anſwer 
the neceſſary purpoſe | of evacuation; 


and that, inſtead of weakening, as more 


powerful evacuants are wont to do, they 
help, ultimately, to ftrengthen. In the 
ſecond. caſe, I order pills made of rhu- 
barb, ſoap and ſteel. Not but mercu- 

| rial, 
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rial, and antimonial, preparations are SEC T. 
much better deobſtruents. But then, — 


they break down the craſis of the blood, 
which is already in too poor a ſtate; 
and thus, if they do not bring on an 
additional diſorder, at leaſt, they render 
the cure of the ague more difficult. 
After all, when we come to uſe the 


bark, it may happen, that if it be giv- 


en ſeldom, and in a ſmall quantity, it 
may ſuffer the fever to run to a teizing, 
if not dangerous, length; and that if 
given often, and in a large doſe, it 
may conſtringe the fibres too much, and 
produce the evils I have mentioned in 
the foxegoing ſection. - To obviate theſe 
inconveniencies, I know but of one way. 
It is, to give a moderate doſe every ſecond, 
or third, or fourth hour, according to the 
diſtance of the paroxyſms from one ano- 
ther; and with each doſe to mix as much 
rhubarb, as may procure a ſtool at leaſt 


every twenty-four hours. More than 


this. ſhould not be ſolicited... For, by 


weakening 
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SE'C T. weakening the digeſtive powers, too 
Mk, much purging would counteract the 
ſtrengthening quality of any medicine. 
Hence, if the bark itſelf operates by 
ſtool, it ceaſes to be a ſpecifick; inſo- 
much that we are obliged, either to 
reſtrain its purgative quality, or to em- 
ploy ſome other medicine in its place. 
But the ſame danger is not to be appre- 
hended from keeping the body in the 
ſtate I have directed. On the contrary, 
the ſtomach is then better able to digeſt 
whatever is taken in, either as food, or 
as medicine. And, as this is the only 
change we want to bring about, the 
patient ought to take care, in the mean 
time, not to live upon any food, but 
that which is eaſily digeſted: Such is 
ſtale, well-baked bread, freſh tender 
meat, and a certain quantity of red 
wine. On the ſame account, if he be 
not able to exerciſe between the parox- 
yſms, he ought at leaſt to. make uſe of 
 2Meſh bruſh, and to breathe a pure air. 
Nor 


[ 
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Nor ſhould he deſiſt from this courſe, SEC T. 
when he finds himſelf cured. To pre- — 
vent relapſes, which are more common 

in this diſorder, than in any other, it 

would be proper, for ſome time, after 

the paroxyſms are removed, to continue 

the ſame ſtrengthening medicines, and 

the ſame regimen as before, 
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Of remitting Fevers, 


2 ge | 
wt 


N a conti welt fever, there is no 
periodical aggravation of the ſymp- 
toms: nor is there a fever during the 
time, which intervenes between the 
paroxyſms of an ague. But in a re- 
mitting fever, we find, that the 
ſymptoms are violent at ſtated times; 
and that, when their violence is aba- 
ted, a-feyer ſtill continues. From this 
type, it appears to me, that a true 
remittent is not at all of a ſimple na- 
ture; but rather a compound of an 


i ague, 


— —ͤ—H: Z —D— — os — —— 


med iate fever has the very fame marks, 


Cray, v, — Reors, 2 


ague, on one ſide; and a continued s Ee . 
fever on the other. In reality, the — 
exacerbations of theſe fevers return at 

different periods, juſt as the paroxyſims 
do in different agues, and the inter- 


which diſtinguiſſ continued fevers from rere 
one another. So that remitting fevets 
may be divitied into a quotidian, a ter- 
tian, a quartan doc. But, with reſpect to 
the cure, theſe diſtinctions are of lit- 
tle moment. Nor do 1, -vonfideving 
the nature of the continued fever, 
which is here an affociate, know of 
any uſeful divifiom to be made, but 
—_— e and n re / 
mittents. 
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7 he fiat 1555 of remitting x fever 
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Hi H E wt efficient cauſe; that 


| I have affigned for intermittent 
| | 0 is a viſcidity of the chyle; and 
| I have ſhown, that continued fevers 
| Are owing, one to a coagulation of the 
| lymph; another to a putrefactive fer- 
ment in the blood; and another to a 

| combination of » both. _ Now, as re- 
| _ mitting' fevers are a compound of the in- 
| termitting and continued, it follows, 
| _ «conſequently, that their efficient caufe 
EE muſt be a portion of viſcid chyle, 
mixed with one or other of the three 

foregoing cauſes. Upon this principle, 

we may account for every change, that 

5 happens in the courſe of theſe fevers; 
| and certain it is, -that no ſafe method 
ol, cure can be eſtabliſhed upon any o- 


ther. 
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IN CE remitting fevers are, of SEC T. 
all others, the moſt changeable. * 
and complicated, there may be room 

to think, that their Cure ſhould: be 

ſo likewiſe. But, upon a cloſer view, 

we ſhall find, that this is not the caſe; 

For, as in every ſtage of their progreſs, 
continued fevers are always dangerous, 

and, that agues are ſo in their conſe- 
quences only, it is plain, that when 

they are both, united, ſo as to form 
remittents, we ſhould. guard moſt a- 

gainſt the firſt; and therefore, that 

when we. diſcover the nature of the 

fever, which prevails during the re- 
miſſions, we ovught to treat it, as if 

it were ſolitary. That is, in ſome re- 
mittents, to uſe antiphlogiſtick reme- 

dies; in others, to give antiſepticks. ; 3; 


2 and 


0 
of 
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SECT. and in others, a mixture of both, 
„ As to the progreſſive ſteps, that ſhould 


removed, it is no way difficult to re- 
medy. the intermittent. But if, by 


be taken in each of theſe diviſions, I 
need not point them out here, as they 
have already been mentioned under diſ- 


tinct heads. After the continued fever is 


chance, it ſhould continue refractory, 
the beſt reſource I know of, is a certain 


quantity of pure fal- ammaniac, and 


bark, both mixed with a pint of ſtrong 
infuſion. of chamomile, centaury, _ 
wormwood: This Ido not extol, 

a never- failing ſpecifick. All 1 3 
for truth is, that, in fevers of the 
intermittent kind, wherein the only 
indication is to deterge and ſtrengthen 
at the ſame time, I have never tried 
this mixture in vain. | 
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T. —__ period of A ties SECT, 
A nancy, women ma be ſei red. 
with any of the foregoing fevers; and 
whenever they are, the treatment 
ſhould be almdſt the fame,” as if they 
were not with- child. The only diffe- 
rence is, that, to avid the danger of 
miſcarrying, neither the remedies ſhould 
be ſo powerful nor the evacuations = 
ſo oodpõ%,HVũa. In the firſt month} at 
leaſt, when the coneeption i is not deep- 
ly: rooted;: this eaution is very nece{ 
ſaryi; nor is' it leſs ſo, towards the 
laſt, when nature advances to a deli- 


2 4 very. 
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5EC T. very. With regard to lying-in wo- 
* men, it is worthy of notice, that, let 
their fever be what it may, they 
ſhould take no medicines, but under 
certain reſtrictions; ſuch as ſhould be 
obſerved in perſons , weakened by eva- 
cuations, and a preceding labour. In 
the following ſections, when I come 
to examine the fevers, which are pe- 
culiar to women in that ſituation, I 


hall have occaſion to mention * 
0 3 reſtrictions n further. 1 
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0 the deu ever. 
N F wether Wi * conti- 
1 a. great while: In others, 
they ceaſe very ſoon. In ſome, the 
diſcharge is conſiderable: In others, 
it is rather ſmall. Nor is there: a leſs 
difference in the colour. Indeed, in 
| all 


* 


SECT. 
II 


Char. VE. 


all women, there is an inſenſible gra- 8 E 8 * 


dation, from a pure red, down to a RS 
ſerous colour. But till it is remark- | 
able, that this gradual: change happens 

in ſome ſooner, than in others. So 

that, to regulate the quantity, the 


colour, or the duration of the Lochia. 


we can fix no ſtandard. This much, 
however, is certain, that, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe differences, every thing, 
relative to the evacuation itſelf, may 
be in its natural 'courſe. But it is 
far otherwiſe, if, by any means, the 
quantity, whether great, or ſmall, 
which nature deſtines for expulſion, 
be fuddenly fupprefſed. ' We obſerve 
then, that, beſides other complaints, 
a,:feveriſh motion is raiſed; and this 
we he ke by _ name on a Lochia- 
Fever. | 
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the collateral branches, it muſt ſtagnate 
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THEN coy a the i 
 fels; through which the Lo. 


, (pally [are "Gaddettjo efipods cit 
maſt neee ſſarily follow, either that the 


quantity of, the retained blood is fo! 


ſmall, as to- be eaſily Aenbvedb into: 
adllateral veſſelb; or elfe;: that; it is ſo 


great, as to render the derivation dif- 


ficult. In the · firſt caſes: little: or no 


uneaſineſs is perceived, bocauſe little 
or no diſturbancd is mad in the order 
of oirculation. But in! the ſecond 
caſe, | as tlie blood cannot paſs into 


in the veſſels of the uterus; and, by 
diſtending them, create a pain very 


ſenſibly. Nor is this all. It is the 


nature of every local ſtagnation, when 


conſiderable, to impede the circulating 


humours; 


bk AL 
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humours; and, by reſi ſting the action 8 Eg T. 


of the heart, to force it into quicker, IS 
and, ſometimes,” ſtronger contractions. 
Hence ariſes the immediate cauſe of 
this fever. But, as to the remote, or 
occafional cauſes, am ſure. they : are 
many. Thoſe which experience ſhows 
to be the moſt common, are a ſudden 
impreſſion of cold; a ſudden ſurpriſe; : 
or the fudden influence of any paſ- 
ſion. Indeed, any thing, that con- 
ſtringes the orifices of the veſlels, which 
open into the uterns, may be ranked 
under the ſame denomination. 1 


HEE, 4 *.4 
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T follows, therefore, that, to cure s EG T. 


this fever, the only thing to be . 10 
done, is, to remove the ſtagnation, 
which cauſes it. But to attain this 
point, we muſt change our courſe, ac- 
cording 
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8 1 2 T. ** as the degree of ſuppreſſion 


33 


appears to be different. When there 
is only a ſudden di minution of the 


Lochia, it is a common practice to 


make the patient take an opiate; to 


bleed her in the foot; to apply warm 


cloths to the vagina, and the region 
of the uterus; to order ſome light 
drink, and, now and then, a ſmall 
quantity of the tincture of caſtor; or 
of any volatile alkaline ſalt, mixed 


with any of the common vehicles, 


Theſe means are employed, not only 


to relax the veſſels of the uterus, and 


to quicken the circulation; but alſo 
to thin the humours. And certainly, 
if theſe effects be once produced, to a 
certain degree, the diſcharge of the Lo- 
chia cannot but be ed abun- 


dant. 
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How 70 rencl 4 total Suppreſn. on. # 
F aids foregoing ni fails of s E CT. a 
ſucceſs, it is becauſe it is adopt- © 1 | 

ed, when there is a total ſuppreſſion. f 


- -— — = = han 


But that is the very time, when it 
ſhould not at all be tried, becauſe the 
conſtriction is then too great, to be 
taken off by any medicines; and that 
every attempt to force forward an in- 
ſurmountable obſtacle, ſerves only to 
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inflame the ? part, by occaſioning a z 
greater degree of fulneſs. In this 4 
caſe, the only eligible courſe is, that b 
of derivation. By which I mean, to 4 
prevent a further plenitude, to draw 1 
the blood, which overcharges the ute- 4 


rus, into the collateral branches, and 
then to expel- it through different out- 
lets, ſince by ſtagnation it has been 
rendered unfit to be retained. . Now, 
to 
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SE © T. to anſwer theſe purpoſes, it is evident, 
3 that the patient ſhould; be blooded in 
the arm, to a oreater, or leſſer quan- 
tity.; according as the complaint is 
more, or leſs, violent: that her body 
ſhould be kept gently open: and that 
the diſcharges by fool and urine ſhould 
be promoted largely at the ſame time; 
mot indeed by heating medicines ; but 
Þy fuch as are uſually given in a Rate 
of inflammation. All theſe means 
cooperate with one another, as they 
tend, each of them, to leſſen the quan- 
tity. of the humours; without which 
at is impoſſible to diſencumber the 
veſſels of the uterus. 


n 
- Inflammation of zhe  Uterus. 


SECT. 
VI. 
— 


VT fuppoſe no aſſiſtance to be 


given, until it appear plainly 
— * heat, | great pain; great ten- 
ſion, 


raging inflammatory fever. 


"I 


conſtitution of the patient. 


ral, however, the cuſtom is, during 
the firſt two days, to bleed, every 
ſeventh, or eighth hour; and, at each 


Cuay. VI. concerning Fevers. 


Such A 


practice is forbidden here, by the low- 
neſs of the pulſe; and, particularly, 
by the weakneſs, which | is ever at- 
tendant on delivery. But theſe con- 
ſiderations ſhould not deter us from 
having frequent | recourfe to a ſmall 
What the number ſhould 

„I hall not determine, as it muſt 
here vary, according to the vio- 
lence of the inflammation, and the 


In gene- 


time, to draw from ſeven to ten ounces. 


Next to this, the moſt neceſſary ſtep 


to be taken * to keep the body 


gently 


239 
ſion, and great fever, that the uterus s EC K. 
is actually i inflamed, What plan i is then — 
to be adopted? Without any loſs of 
ime, I would have the patient blood- 
ed in the arm; not, indeed, ad deli- 
quium „as 1 kave recommended in a 
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SECT. gently open, by the means of manna; 
VI. 

— or ſome other mild laxative medicine: 
to give nitre, in order to promote the 
diſcharge of urine, and the ſpirit of 
mindererus, to forward that of perſpi- 
ration. "To adminiſter thoſe means, 
in due time, and in due proportion, is 
all that would be requiſite, along with 
plenty of diluting drink, were the in- 
flammation owing, ſingly, to the glo- 
bular part of the blood. But this is 
very rarely the caſe. Fe or how fluid 
ſoever the lymph may be, when; firſt 
the inflammation j is formed, it becomes 
ſizy at laſt, partly by ſtagnation, and 
partly by the heat of the place af- 
fected. It is this ſize, that adds. not 
only to the height of the inflammation : 
but even to the difficulty. of removing 

My becauſe it is much harder to create 
a fluidity i in coagulated lymph, than 
in a craflamentum of blood; and that, 
without a certain degree of fluidity, no 

reſolution can ever be obtained. As 
ſoon 
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ſoon, ' therefore;; as we diſcover, ei- 8 BL; T. 
ther fron the buff-like appearance of wy 
the blood, or even from the obſtinaty 

of the complaint, that this change is 
wrought in the lymph, we ouglit no 

longer to depend, ſolely, upon the a- 

bove expedients, but to take in ſome 
afliſtants of a more attenuating nature. 

Such, for inſtance, are antimonials, 

and bliſters. With regard to opiates, 

which ſome people are fond of giving, 

as well in this, as in every other in- 
flammation, I do not think, that their 

uſe is quite ſo proper. My reaſon is, 

that opiates of every kind have no 
power at all either to empty, or to 
attenuate, and chat by leſſening the 
pain, and other ſymptoms, they de- 

prive us of the only guide We dan ; 
have. For it is certain, that, if you = 
except the violence of the diſorder it- 1 
ſelf, we can have ao other ſtandard, 
by which to eſtimate the neceſſity of 
—_— bleeding, or bliſters, or attenu- 
R ants, 
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8 Eo T. ants," or evacuating medicines: And 
2 it is no leſs certain, that the cure 
of every inflammation depends entire- 
ly upon a — N of all 

theſe means. | 


SECT. vn. 
| Concerning an Atſeeſs of the Diers. 


T HEN a teſolution appears, the 
* greateſt care ſhould be taken 
to perfect it. Otherwiſe, a part of the 
obſtructing matter may ſtill remain; 
and, though it ſhould not be in ſuch a 
quantity, as to keep up the fever, yet 
it may be great enough to lay the foun- 
dation of 2 ſcirrhous tumour. In glan- 
dular ſubſtances, a change of this ſort 
is very common; and, when once a ſcirr- 
hus is formed, we all know, that a 
cancer may follow. But, if there be 
- no reſolution at all, the inflammation 
hon terminate in an abſceſs, or gan- 
| grene. 
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grene. The difficulty is, to determine, gx, T. 
when either begins to prevail. At any . 
time, from the ſixth to the twelfth day, 
if there be a ſudden aggravation of the 
ſymptoms, we believe generally, that it 
is a prelude to the formation of matter. 
But, as the ſame alarm often precedes 
a reſolution, whether perfect or not, it 
is plain, that it cannot be altogether a 
ſure ſign of a commencing ſuppuration. 
A ſhort time, however, is ſufficient to 
clear up the doubt. For inſtance, if 
this great effort of nature be exerted at 
the approach of night, and that it tends 
to a reſolution, that very night the pa- 
tient will have a critical ſweat, or a 
great diſcharge of muddy urine, or, 
perhaps, both ; and the morning follow- 
ing, the inflammation will be found 
greatly on the decline. Whereas, if 
no ſuch diſcovery be made, we may 
reſt aſſured, that an abſceſs is begin- 
ning; and, in this caſe, the hurry muſt 
be not only great, but of ſome continu- 
—_ ? ance. 
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SECT. ance. For in the act of ſappuration, 
. * it is not alone the nature of the ob- 
ſtructing fubſtance, that muſt be chang- 
ed: A part alſo of the obſtructed veſ- 
ſels muſt be ſeparated from the reſt; 
and the whole beaten into a ſmooth, 
homogeneous maſs. This certainly re- 
quires time; and when it is finiſhed, 
the impulſes of the neighbouring fluids, 
and the oſcillations of the veſſels, by 
which alone the work had been done, 
begin to abate ; and then, of courſe, 
the patient receives ſome reſpite from 
pain. But the truce is ſhort, and, for 
the moſt part, deceitful. A new ſcene 
follows; and, though not ſo painful, as 
the firſt, is yet no leſs dangerous in its 
conſequences. For, if the abſceſs be 
ſituated where no inſtrument can reach, 
the matter muſt be abſorbed, and the 
effect is a changeable fever. The rea- 
ſon is clear. In every abſcefs that ſuc- 
ceeds an inflammation, the pus is at firſt 
—_ and viſeid; but, by being long in- 
cloſed, 
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cloſed, it becomes: thin and acrid. Ses e T. 

that, though the firſt feveriſh attacks, e, 

whichare cauſed by its abſorption, ſhould 

reſemble. thoſe, of the remitting kind, 

and manifeſt themſelves only by ſhiver 

ings, they at laſt become like thoſe, 

which are truly putrid. Under this 

type, the fever runs on, until the ab- 

ſceſs burſt, and an ulcer be formed. 

Nor does it even then alter its eharac- 

ter, unleſs an outlet be made for the 

purulent matter to paſs: through; be- 

cauſe, without this, there muſt be the 
ane * ** __ 

greater... } *. no) 
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"Wow 1 rear an e, of tet Uterus. 


TT requires no proof nfs: thatsECT. 
wie have much more to fear from 8 — 
— than from a ſmall abſteſ There 


tent 


SECT. tent of the inflammation, 'and that this 
. 0 continues to ſpread, until the obſtruc- | 


abatement of the former fymptoins, and 
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tion, which cauſes it, be converted into 
matter, it follows, that, upon perceiving 
the unavoidable neceſſi ity of a ſuppura- 
tion, we ſhould neglect no means to 
haſten it. Nothing ripens an inflam- 
matory tumour more, than warm poul- 
tioes. This power is certainly owing 
to their relaxing quality. And hence 
it is, that where we cannot apply them, 
as in all inward tumours we ſurely can- 
not, we'ſhould ha ve recourſe to ſuch 
other expedients, as are any way fitted 
to produce a relaxation. Upon this 
principle, bleeding and opiates are re- 
commended juſtly, and ſo are emolli- 
ent pliſters ; ; emollient injections into 
the vagina; emollient fomentations on 
the region of the pubis. Nor ſhould 
we depart from this courſe, until an 


a ſucceſſion of frequent ſhiverings de- 
note, that the abſceſs 1 is brought to 2 
ſufficient 
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ſufficient degree of maturity. But when $ EC r. 
| this point is once gained, I think it 
would be improper to wait, until the 
matter make way for itſelf. For be- 
fore this could happen, it might diffuſe 
itſelf along the cellular membrane, and 
form ſinuſſes of various kinds. More- 
over, as it is by corroding the point of | 
the abſceſs, that purulent matter can 
give itſelf a vent, it is obvious, that the 
degree of acrimony, which is ſufficient 
to effect this, is likewiſe ſufficient to 
deſtroy the parts, which muſt be expoſ- 
ed to it after. Which is the reaſon, 
that the worſt of ulcerations are often 
made, when an; abſceſs, full of acrid 
matter, opens in any point of the ute- 
rus. The only way to leſſen theſe evils 
is, if poſſible, to burſt the abſceſs in 
time: And where no inſtrument can 
reach, we muſt depend upon the force 
of ſternutatories, pukes, and acrid gliſ- 
ters. By raiſing a convulſive motion, 
theſe remedies give a ſhock, and no- 
K 4 thing 
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50 . thing but a fhock can break an inward 


But that there may not be a conſtant 
ſupply: of matter, we ſhould ſtrive to 


- abſceſs. Thus: far, if we can fucceed, 


and that the extra vaſated matter can 
find no direct iſſue, our next care ſhould: 


be to have it abſorbed, and then to 
force it off through the: natural outlets, 


head the ulcer; and for this purpoſe, 
we ſhould, adopt a method, which un- 
til then would be, I think, rather kurt- 
fol. What E mean is, to blend: evaou- 
ants. with ſtrengtheners,. and, aboye alt, 
to uſe: the decoction of bark, acidulat- 
ed: with the elixir of vitriol, The. rea- 


ſon is, that an abſorption of matten or- 
rupts the humours, and that, whilſt they 


are in a bad ſlate, every ee to 
heal ee Is. miles. Fi 


2 len is brought on, need not 
be at a loſs to know, what it 1 is, that 
conſtitutes a Gangrone. It is certain; 
that a ſtrong oſcillation: ef all the vel 
ſels, which eempofe the affected part, 
is neeeffary to complete a reſolation 8 
and, chat to favour-# ſupprration, it is 


ſumoient, that ſome of them ſhould” 
vibrato to ſuch à degree; às to concur 


with the fueceſlive impulſes ef the Hu- 
mours, in gently: ſeparating the obſtruA- 
ed ends of 'the capillary veſts, and it 


converting the, whole of. what is thus 


looſened into a ſmooth, balſamiek mat - 
ter. Bux, that either of theſe | effects 


may be produced, the fabſtanee, which | 


diſtends the vellels, muſt be ſmall, or, 
ä if 
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IX. 


on which a refolution, or even 
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SECT. if great, it muſt be conſiderably leſſen- 
. * ed. Otherwiſe, we can readily conceive, 
that their play would be, in a great 
meaſure, clogged, if net entirely im- 
peded. For the nature of all elaſtick 
„ 4 fibtes4i8 ſuch, that, by being too much 
Aiſtended, they loſe their tone, and pong 
ſequently the power of driving back- 
wards, or forwards, the humours, 
which they contain. Then it is, that 
they begin to mortify, and the begin- 
ning ob: Rs Kate 9g) what we call a 
gangrene But when this is confirmed, 
that is, n en onde: ter. and deep, 
we give it the name of à ſphacelus. 
There is another differencg Well worthy 
of being noticed. In a ſimple gangrene, 
the parts, {till retain ſome! lite; becauſe 
the diſtenſion. of the veſſels is not at 
once carried to ſuch a degree, as total- 
ly to; deſtroy their oſcillations: Where- 
as in a ſphacelus, all ſenſibility, and 
motion are irretrievably loſt; becauſe 
the, vellels are rendered abſolutely inac : 


tive. 
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tive. When nature is able to diſengage 83 SEC. on 


herſelf, ſhe forms an inflammatory cir- 
cle round'the ſphacelated part; and thus, 
by ſtretching the ſound veſſels in every 
point of their circumference; ſhe drags. 
them, as it were, from the corrupted 
ones, which before adhered to them. A 
contrivance' of this ſort is never made, 
but when the reſt of the humours are 
in a good condition; nor can we + ex- 
pect any benefit from it, but when it i is 
external. For, to what purpoſe i is it to 
ſeparate, - if no outlet can be made for 
that, which is ſeparated, to paſs 
through? And what way is poſſible to 
be made, when a ſphacelus i is formed in 


the interiour parts of the body ? Indeed, 
if it were confined to the inſide of the 
uterus, there may, perhaps, be a chance; 
becauſe there may be then a poſſi bili⸗ | 
ty of diſcharging it. But, ſituated on 


the ſide, which faces the cavity of the 
abdomen, we may juſtly pronounce”a 


ſphacelus mortal, "whether it be detach- 7 


ed, 
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SECT: ed, or not; becauſe, in either caſe, it 


— muſt prove an irremediable. ſource - of 
corruption. The prognoſtick is ſome⸗ 


what. different, with regard to a gan- 


grene. Not, indeed, that the proſpect 
is favourable... But yet, as the affect. 
ed parts preſer ve ſome life, we ſhould. 
not altogether deſpair of increaſing! it. 
Many inſtances ſhow, that the begin- 


ning of 2 gangrene bci cs 


time, when medicines can. have the leaſt 
poſſible appearance. of. ſuccefs, it is of 
great moment to knom, when an in- 
flammation begins to take ſuch a turn. 
The colour of the ſkin, may inform us, 
when the: complaint. i is external. But 
as, in the preſent caſe, we can have no 
fuch guide, we muſt receive our infor- 
mation from other Symptoms; nor cally 
we. be. miſtaken,,. if we. attend to them 
properly, Thoſe which I mean, areg 
the Bethe the pain, the tenſion, the fe 
KEE d the other: ſymptoms, Which 

attend 
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attend an high inflammation, I, from 8 EG f. 
being violent to an extreme, theſc ſymp- = 
toms become ſuddenly | ſo mild, as to 
be ſcarcely felt, and this, without any 
diſcharge, or critical eruption, we need 
no further proof, that the veſſels begin 
to loſe their tone; or, in other words, 
that a gangrene begins to be formed. 
For, to what other cauſe can ſo ſudden 
a calm be aſcribed? Not to a reſoluti- 
on, which is ever gradual, and which 
is always preceded, or, at leaſt, attend- 
ed by a diſcharge, or eruption, of ſome 
kind or other: Neither can it be owing 
to a ſuppuration; becauſe it is a great 
deal more ſudden, and at the fame time 
greater, than it is poſſible for it to be, 
_ an inf ammatory tumour begins 
to ſuppurate. Beſides, in either of 
theſe caſes, the pulſe ſtill retains ſome 
force, and the countenance appears, for 
a good while, florid. Whereas,” when 
this inſidious eaſe is perceived, the 
1 ſinks, the features become pale, 


languid, 
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8E 8. T. languid, duſky: and if no n re- 
" lief be given, the patient dies away, at 


SECT: 


a a time, when the Wehe may 
think her better. 


-þ 41 +0, 33. a 


Cure, 


N the preſent caſe, there can be 
no doubt concerning the indicati- 
on of Cure. The diſtenſion, which 
cauſes the gangrene, muſt be removed; 

but to fulfil this indication is very 
difficult. On one ſide, the patient 
thinks herſelf a great deal better; 
thoſe about her think ſo too; and, 
whatever. may be done, the ſucceſs is 
very uncertain. Under theſe circum- 
| Nances, it may ſeem too hazardous to 
inſiſt upon the drawing of any blood. 
But then it ſhould not be forgotten, 
that a ſphacelus will ſurely come on, 
if the veſſels be not ſpeedily diſenga- 
E os, 
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ged; and what can diſengage ſo effec- SEC O T. 
tually, as bleeding? Ido not mean, — 
however, that a great deal ſhould; be 
drawn at any one time, nor that a ſmall 
bleeding ſhould be repeated oſten. There 
is a medium, which is always the 
ſafeſt to be followed; and the more 
ſo, in this caſe, as the want of much 
bleeding can be ſupplied by deobſtru- 
ents, and evacuating medicines. Among 
theſe, no one is, in my opinion, equal to 

calomel. The neceſſity for its operation 

is clearly pointed out here; and the fever, 
which always forbids it, is now wan- 
ting. Therefore, as no time is to be loſt, 
I would recommend three grains to be 
given two or three times a day; and, 
to quicken its manner of operating, I 
would have it mixed with ſome laxative 
medicine. That which I prefer is a ſo- 
lution of manna, and rochel. ſalts, of 
ſome lenitive electuary: and I chooſe 
theſe the rather, as they produce a 
degree of relaxation, a thing ſurely 
1 
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SECT. neceflary, - where we wiſh to leſſen 
— too great a diſtenſion. It is alſo 6h 


this principle, that opiates are recom- 
mended by many, and that I think 
them uſeful. The beſt way of giving 
them is, along with ſome cordial me- 
dicine. Fot, though opiates alone 
raiſe the pulſe; yet ſo great is the de- 
preſſion here, that they cannot do it 
ſufficiently, If, for two or three days, 
the patient do not become worſe, there 
is reaſon to hope, that the progreſs of 
the gangtene is checked; and then 1 
think it adviſable, not only to leſſen 
the quantity of calomel; but alſo to 
add ſome bark to the little, which is 
ſtill proper to be continued. By the 
joint foree of theſe medicines, we may 
come to baniſh, what we have to fear 
from putrefaction on one fide, and 
diſtenſion on the other. But no ſoon- 
er is this laſt removed, than we ſhould 
entirely change our method. For as 
the veſſels, which have beet: diſtend- 
ed, 


Cnar. VI. concerning Fever. 2:57 
ed, cannot all be-reſtored to their pri- 8 EC. 


mitive tone, ſome of them muſt ne 
ceſſarily decay; and what would fall off 
in the form of a cruſt, or dty ſcale, | 
were the complaint external, is ſoften- | 10 
ed into a putrid / ſanies by the moiſture i 
of the body. The treatment then 
ſhould be the ſame, as that, which i 
we uſe in the. and duri | 9 
the courſe, of another ſort of gan- by 
orene, I mean that, which originates of 
from too great a relaxation of the | 
veſſels, or from an acrimony, that 'Y 
corrodes them, or from a combination bs, 
of both. On the decline of a putrid | 
fever, if the patients have long lain | . 
upon their back, and that proper | 
care has not been taken, to keep them 
clean, they become very ſubject to a 
gangrene of this kind, The like hap- 
pens in many other caſes, and then 
the plan, which reaſon and experience 
ſhow to be the moſt eligible, 1s, to 
give bracing antiſepticks. Such is a 
S compoſition 
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SE 5 r. compoſition of the bark, and ſome 
— mineral acid. The ſame rule holds 
good with ed to outward applicati- 

ons. Emollient ones are undoubtedly 

beſt, when the gangrene ariſes from 

too great a diſtenſion of the veſſels : 
whereas, in every other caſe, thoſe 

that are fit to brace and ſtimulate, 

are certainly preferable. 


CHAP. 


oo 


Cray. VII, concerning Fevers. 


CHAPTER VII 
SBC T. I. 


Of the Milk-Fever, 


N a new-born infant, it is ne-SECT, 
ceſſary, that the blood ſhould Mrs 
take a new turn; and that his lungs 
ſhould be expanded. It is neceſſary 
too, that the mother ſhould recover 
from the hurry, and fatigue, of her 
preceding labour. To anſwer theſe 
purpoſes, nothing can be ſo proper, 
as the reſt, into which they both fall. 
From hence, as ſoon as the child 
awakes, he, inſtinctively, gives no- 
tice of his wants; and nature takes 
care to make for hint an early proviſi- 
on. At firſt, indeed, very little food 


is requiſite, becauſe the infant is not 
'S 2 then 
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8 E C T. then well able to ſuck, or even to - 


3 ſwallow. 


Moreover, as the inteſtinal 
tube is yet loaded, his firſt aliment 
ſhould be ſomewhat purgative. It is 
for theſe reaſons, that the diſcharge of 
the lochia leſſens the ſecretion of milk 
in the breaſts of every lying-in wo- 
man; and, that for ſome time after deli- 
very, nothing more remains to be 


ſucked, than what is of an opening 


quality. But, as ſoon as the meco- 


nium is removed, and that the child 


ſtands in need of more ſubſtantial 


nouriſhment, we may obſerve a cor- 


reſponding change in the frame of the 


mother. For, as the uterus then 


contracts itſelf, the lochia begin to 
grow leſs; and in proportion to their 
decreaſe, the breaſts again begin to 


ſwell. Thus it comes to paſs, very 


providentially, that, as the wants in- 
creaſe. on one ſide, the means increaſe 
on the other; and, While this order 


5 is maintained, the mother and child 


thrive 
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thei ve together. But the reverſe hap» SE CT: 
pens to both, if, on account of a "ENG... 
fect in either; or, what is more 
common, of ſome prepoſterous notion 

of thoſe about them, the milk ſhould 

not be drawn from the breaſts, in 
proportion to the quantity of humours, 

that flow thither for its ſecretion. 

In this caſe, the mother muſt feel a 
fulneſs attended with pain; and, if 

no proper vent be given, we give the 

name of a milk- fever to r 1 

* n . W 2 
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T. is ident, then, chat, to cure s pe r. 
a milk- fever, we muſt remove We, 
the congeſtion, which cauſes it. The 
moſt natural way is through the nip- 
ples. But it muſt be obſerved, that 
ben ance the fever is kindled, it 
S 3 diſturbs 
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SEC 1 diſturbs the ſecretion, and that by 
— cauſing a tenſion in the veſſels of the 
breaſts, it renders a diſcharge through 
them more difficult. It is neceſſary, 
therefore, to ſoften theſe parts by the 

means of warm, emollient applications; 
and then, at proper intervals, to draw 
with a glaſs; made deſignedly for the 
purpoſe, as much milk, as can come 
off readily. If the diſcharge be conſi- 
derable, it rarely happens, that any o- 
ther is requiſite. But, if it ſnould not 
be ſo, it is much to be apprehended, 
that, by delay, and the heat of the fever, 
the milk may be curdled; that the 
grumous parts of it may be accumulated 

in the veſſels of the breaſts; and that, 

by diſtending them to a great degree, 
it may bring on an inflammation with 
all its conſequences. To prevent theſe 
evils, we ſhould, in time, folicit other 
diſcharges. That of the lochia ſeems to 
be the maſt effectual, as there is be- 
tween the uterus and breaſts an immedi- 
14 teh | ate 


CuA VII. concerning Fevers. 


ate connexion ; and, therefore, if any 8 5 
| ſhow ſtill remain, it ſhould be increaſed, — 


by bathing the woman's feet, by ap- 
plying warm cloths to the region of the 
pubis, and giving her plenty of warm 
diluting drink. Nor is this the only 
reſource. Upon this occaſion nature 
has many. In reality, when the eva- 
cuations through the nipples, and ute- 
rus, are rather ſmall, or inſufficient 
te remove the fever, we may obſerve, 
that a gentle diarrhoea, or a plentiful 
' perſpiration comes on. They are both 
critical, inſomuch, that we ſhould 
encourage the one by means of a 
little manna, and the other, by giving, 
now and then, ſome ſaline draughts ; 
or, What 1s much better, a mixture 
of ſome opiate, the ſpirit of mindere- 
rus, ſome camphire, and any of the 


common vehicles. Should the camphire 


prove diſagreeable, as it ſometimes 
does, the other ingredients might be gi- 


ven ſucceſsfully without it. The quan- 
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SECT. tity of , milky, or ferous ſubſtance, 


II. 


— 


which paſſes then through the pores 
of the ſkin, is. fo great, that it pro- 
trudes the duQs of the miliary glands : 


and this F take to be the reaſon, why 


the ſweats, which break forth in this 
fever, are, for the moſt part, attend- 
ed with a miliary eruption. The ap- 
pearance is certainly favourable, be- 
eaufe it denotes an aptitude in the 
morbid matter to be carried off by 
ſweats, and a power in the frame to 
expel it that way. 80 that, if it 


- ſhould go off before the diſorder be 


entirely removed, we have reaſon to 


expect a change for the worſe; not ſo 
much on account of what falls in, as 


becauſe that which ſhould have been 
driven out is ſtill retained, In this 
caſe it would ſeem reaſonable, to 
ſubſtitute fome other evacuation; and 
nature alone often does it, as we may 
ſee by the diarrhoea, which frequently 
ſucceeds a ſuppreſſed perfpitation. 
WET, But 


+ YT 


There are, 


2 ba ; - 21 
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in general, four cauſes: 
The impreſſion of external cold; the 


influence of any coagulating drink, or 


of improper food; too languid a pulſe; 
or too rapid a circulation. The rule 


is, to leſſen whichever of theſe cauſes 
prevails; and then to eſtabliſſi the 


ſame degree of heat and motion, as 
when the eruption firft appeared. By 
this means, the fever begins to decline, 
and the veſſels of the breaſts, like 


thoſe of the uterus, contract ſo, as to 


preclude the humours, by which they 
had been at firſt diſtended. 


SECT. 


465 


t if, inſtead of abating, the fever SE C Ti 
; {till increaſe, the ſweats muſt wake 
be raiſed again; and to ſucceed in 
this point, it is neceflary to know, 
what it is, that firſt ſtopped them. 
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r ee * tlie Milk-Fer ever. 


SE © T. * frequently happens, when the 
! Milk-fever is neglected, or but 


badly treated, that the breaſts become 
inflamed, juſt as the uterus does, 
when proper care is not taken of a 
ſuppreſſion of the lochia. And, though 
the reſources are more numerous here, 
than when the uterus alone is concern- 
ed, yet it is certain, that the danger 
is very preſſing. For, the very ſtag- 
nation, which inflames the breaſts, 
is ſufficient to coagulate, not the milk 
only, but the lymph, or ſerum, of the 
blood; and when once this is in a 
coagulated ſtate, the inward parts 
muſt neceſſarily ſuffer : of which, as 
foon as we are appriſed, we ſhould 
have recourſe to bleeding, and even 
to blifters. As to the repetition of 

thefe 


Caae. VII. concerning Fevers. 


theſe expedients, it muſt be regulated SE 85 T. 
by the appearance of the blood, and * if 


the violence of the ſymptoms. But if 
the breaſts alone be engaged, there is 
no need of uſing ſo ſevere a treatment; 
becauſe, though the external tank; 
mation ſhould not be reſolved by mild 
antiphlogiſtick remedies, we can eaſily 
guard againſt the danger of its conſe- 


quences. I need not mention the par- 


ticular ſteps, that ſhould be taken, 
relative to a ſuppuration , and gangrene, 
as they are ſufficiently known. already. 
And, as to the ſcirrhous tumour, and 
cancer, which may be formed here, as 
well as in the uterus, they are of the 
chronical kind, and ſhould not, there- 


fore, be placed in the claſs of acute 
diſorders. | 
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 # Phyſical Inquiry | | Parry II. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
ora OCT: 


1 an the puerperal Fever. 


HEN a lying-in woman 1s 
ſeized with a great ſhivering, 
aczate. pain, and. a conſiderable tenſion, 
in the lower part of the abdomen, 
we may think, that the uterus is af- 
fected ; and in this opinion we may 
be confirmed, if there be, at the fame 
time, a fuppreſſion of the lochia. But 
if we have not this ſign to be guided 
by, we have juſt reaſon to fuſpect, 
that the complaint is ſeated elſewhere. 
In reality, upon diſſecting thoſe, who 
have died of the fever, uſhered in 
by the above ſymptoms, it has been 
diſcovered TUE. that the omentum, 
and 
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and the parts of the inteſtines, which s PC PP. 
lie contiguous to the uterus, have been ts 
alone inflamed. From hence it has 

been judged proper, to call the difor- 

der by the name of the puerperal 
Fever; not becauſe it is, in its own 
nature, different from any of the in- 
flammations, with which it may be 
WO but becauſe it is the ef- 
, partly of pregnancy, and partly 
3 | the changes, which happen in the 
frame in ſome time after delivery. 
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Efficient Cauſe. | | 


, URING the time of preg-52.C T. 
nancy, eſpecially towards the WW, 
end, it is well known, that the ute- 
rus is greatly diſtended; and that by 
prefling, as well againſt the omentum, 
as upon the ſabjacent inteſtines, it 
2 an even diſttibution of the 
fluids. 
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SEC T. fluids. This is the reaſon of what 
8 women with child often complain of, 
a coſtive habit of body; a numbneſs, 
and cedematous ſwelling in the lower 
parts, together with a diſagreeable ſen- 
ſation of fulneſs in the upper. Keep- 
ing the body open, though certainly of 
ſervice, does not relieve theſe com- 

. plaints ſo much, as bleeding in the 
arm: and it is remarkable, that the 
blood, which is then drawn, is, for 
the moſt part, ſizy. Indeed, the ſe- 
rum iss always ſo, when it is made 

to ſtagnate; and where there is ſo 
great a preſſure, as in the caſe now 
before us, there certainly muſt be a 
ſtagnation, more or leſs. One would 
imagine, that this ſhould make preg- 
nant women be more ſubjet to in- 
flammatory / fevers, than they uſually 
are; and, no doubt, they would be 
i but for the timely precautions they 
uſe. The bleeding, and opening me- 
dicines, which they are forced, at pro- 


f 
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per intervals, to have recourſe to, leſ- hs” V. 
ſen the inflammatory ſize, and, of — 
courſe, hinder it from kindling into a 
flame. We muſt not, however, ex- 1 
peR, that it can be entirely expelled, ; 
until the preſſure, which firſt cauſed 
it, be removed; that is, until the 
uterus ' ceaſe to be diſtended. Then, ; | 
indeed, the action of the body, aided 
by the diſcharge of the lochia, 1s ſuf- 
ficient, in general, to attenuate what 
may ſtill remain ſizy in the lymph, 
and to force it off through Wifferent 
outlets ; particularly, through the cu- 
ticular glands. In fact, we obſerve, 
that, after delivery, all women have 
a moiſture upon their ſkin ; and that, 
in ſome of them, the perſpiration is 
ſo great, as to occaſion a miliary erup- 
tion. But what by a weakneſs in the 
veſſels, and what by an abundance of the 
inflammatory ſize, it frequently hap- 
pens, that there cannot be a thorough 
depuration; and, in this caſe, thoſe 

| parts 
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SEC Tg parts muſt be expoſed moſt, which 
— are, relatively, the weakeſt. Now, 


whatever may be, at other times, the 
ſtrength both of the omentum, and 
the adjacent parts of the inteſtines, 
we cannot doubt, _ conſidering what 
they muſt have ſuffered from the gra- 
vid uterus, but that, after delivery, 
their veſſels have leſs tonick | fotce, 
than any other. part of the body ; and, 
conſequently, that they have leſs power 
to propel forward, or to act upon, what 
they qaſſtain. Add to this, that they 
receive now more fluids, than when 
the preſſure remained, and you will 
eaſily perceive, why the ſizy blood 
ſhould be accumulated in them to ſuch 
a degree, as to bring on the inflam- 
mation, which I take to be the effici- 
cat cauſe of the puerperal fever. 


SEC T. 
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SECT. III. 
Cure. 


s bleeding, bliſters, and cool, eva- 8 * T. 


A cuating medicines, are the 
means, which experience ſhows to be the 
moſt ſucceſsful in the cure of every in- 
flammation, it follows, from what has 
been ſaid, that they are clearly indicat- 
ed here. And, indeed, to proportion 
them to the violence of the ſy roms, 
is all that would be neceſſary, were the 
ſymptoms themſelves to retain always 
the ſame tenor. But this is rarely the 
caſe. For, how inflammatory ſoever 
the fever may be at firſt, it becomes 
ſomewhat putrid at laſt; and as its na- 
ture changes, the concomitant ſymptoms 
change along with it. Hence ariſes 
the neceſlity of a mixed treatment ; 
which I need not dwell upon here, as 
it has been, I hope, fully explained in 
or Þ. the 


7K, 
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8E CH. the chapter, relating to the compound 
1 


fever. It has been affirmed, I know, 
that both bleeding and bliſters are per- 
nicious in this fever, and I readily al- 
low them to be ſo, towards the end, 

when a general proſtration of ſtrength, 
a putrid diarrhœa, an inexpreſſible anx- 
iety, bilious vomiting, à ſcorching heat, 

profuſe ſweats, and. petechial eruptions, 
plainly denote, that the fever has aſſum- 
ed a putrid character. But I am far 
from being of the ſame opinion, if re. 


courſe. he had to them i in the beginning, 


when the feyer ſets in with a ſhiver- 
ing, when the pain, the heat, the ten- 
ſion, axe moſtly circumſcribed ; and 
prove, therefore, beyond the polbilitp 
of a doubt, that the fever is then of 


the inflammatory kind. In theſe cir- 


cumſtances, if they who aſcribe them 
to a putrefaction of the humours, were 
to give the bark, I believe they would 
have reaſon, to correct their miſtake, 
For what, elſe HP a miſtake. is, it, to 

_ infer 7 
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infer, as they do, that the fever has F: C 2 
been all along of the putrid kind, mere 
ly becauſe ſome patients recover, with- 
dut any other aſſiſtance, than what they 
receive from ſaline draughts, and cool, 
evacuating medicines ? It is well known, 
that theſe remedies are mild attenuants, 
as well as mild antiſepticks; and, there- 
fore, that . they, may be given, wick 
ſafety, in all doubtful caſes.” Nay, 
where it ig adchitte d on all, hands, that 
nothing... elſa, than an inflammatory 
diſpoſition prevails,” it may be Wbt. 
ent id adminiſter-thaſs very medicines, 
provided the ſymptoms be no way” con- 
ſiderable. But, furely, when the dan- 
ger is great, we muſt give more pow- 
erful attenuants in inflammatory caſes, 
and more powerful antiſepticks in thoſe, 
that are putrid. 
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Page 29, line 8, for inconceiveable od incon» | 


Page 58, line 12, f for rrefiſlable; nead irreſiſtible, 


Page 105, line 8, for ſtifneſs read ſtiffneſs. 
Page 140, line 3, for teizing read teaſing. 


* 


Page 150, line 15, for tranquility read tranquillity. 


Page 171, Ine 5, for Camphorce read Camphoræ. 
Page 180, line 5, for diarrhæa read diarrhœa. 
Page 185, line 4, dele be- 


Fage 21 5» line 20, yu obſerveable read obſervable 


